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INDIAN EDUCATION SERIES: INDIAN 

STUDENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
CULTIVATING THE NEXT GENERATION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 2014 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jon Tester, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON TESTER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

The Chairman. I will call the Committee to order. 

Today, the Committee is holding an oversight hearing on the 
public education of Indian and Alaska Native students. 

In February, the Committee held a hearing on early childhood 
development and education. We heard a lot about the investments 
in our youth and the positive outcomes that can occur when these 
investments take place early in a child’s life. This does not, how- 
ever, free us from continuing these investments throughout a stu- 
dent’s educational life. 

It is estimated that between 90 and 95 percent of all Indian stu- 
dents in the United States are in the public school system. That 
is approximately 400,000 Indian students. In my home State of 
Montana, approximately 16,500 Indian students attend public 
schools. 

Yet, when we talk about Indian education, it often seems that we 
tend to overlook the programs affecting Indian and Alaska Native 
students in our public schools. I am pleased we are focusing on this 
important issue today. 

Many leaders and advocates for Indian education know that a 
quality education system can help lift communities out of poverty 
and many of the symptoms associated with poverty. I was a teach- 
er, my mom was a teacher and one of my kids is currently a teach- 
er. Education has been a big part of my life and I know firsthand 
the impacts a quality education can have on our youth throughout 
their lives. 

I believe that improving those opportunities can be a starting 
point for addressing many of the issues that are so prevalent 
throughout much of Indian Country. 

( 1 ) 
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As this Committee continues its series of oversight hearings on 
Indian education, I look forward to hearing the progress that some 
communities are making in improving Indian education for all. I 
want to thank our witnesses for joining us today and testifying on 
a topic that they are clearly very passionate about. 

I want to extend a special welcome to Ms. Mandy Smoker 
Broaddus, who is the Director of Indian Education for the Office of 
Public Instruction in my home State of Montana and a member of 
the Ft. Peck Sioux and Assiniboine Tribes. 

Senator Barrasso obviously is not here yet. When he arrives, he 
will have an opportunity to give an opening statement. 

For now, I think we will go to the first panel of witnesses. I want 
to welcome them all. First, we are going to be hearing from Ms. 
Mandy Smoker Broaddus, Director of Indian Education, Montana 
Office of Public Instruction. We will then turn to Daniel Hudson 
who is Chairman of Wyoming State Impact Aid. He will be followed 
by Dr. Alberto Siqueiros, Superintendent of the Baboquivari Uni- 
fied School District No. 40 of Sells, Arizona, who has some inter- 
esting testimony. Finally, we will hear from Brent Gish, Executive 
Director, National Indian Impacted Schools Association. 

I thank you all for being here today. For those who made a long 
trip, thank you. For those who made a short trip, thank you. We 
appreciate your testimony. I am going to ask you to try to keep 
your testimony to five minutes. Your entire statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

We will start with you, Mandy. 

STATEMENT OF MANDY SMOKER BROADDUS, DIRECTOR OF 

INDIAN EDUCATION, MONTANA OFFICE OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

Ms. Broaddus. Thank you. Chairman Tester. Good afternoon 
and thank you for inviting the Montana Office of Public Instruction 
to this important hearing today. 

It is my privilege to work for Superintendent Denise Juneau and 
for an agency in a State that “recognizes the distinct and unique 
cultural heritage of American Indians and is committed in its edu- 
cational goals to the preservation of our cultural integrity,” lan- 
guage taken directly from Montana’s constitution. 

It is an honor to speak before you all today. I am humbled by 
the spirit of my mother and all those who have gone before me be- 
cause a great deal of collective suffering, yet also undeniable resil- 
iency among my family and throughout Indian Country has al- 
lowed me to be here today. 

I have traveled from Montana with the next generation of my 
family in my heart, nieces, nephews, cousins and my own son who 
attend public schools back home. I would travel any distance if it 
might mean strengthening schools and communities so that they 
might have a better life. 

For so many of us across Indian Country and on this panel 
today, this work is deeply personal because we realize that it is our 
job to remove all the barriers our children face, both inside and 
outside of the school building. 

No stone should go unturned in our efforts to improve the edu- 
cational systems so that our kids are prepared for whatever they 
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choose next in life. This is the moral obligation for anyone who 
chooses to work in education and for American Indian students, it 
is even more necessary because times are urgent for our young peo- 
ple. 

In the face of suicide clusters, increasing domestic violence and 
growing instances of self-harm and drug addition, students show 
up at school every day and it is our job to do the best we can for 
them. 

The first thing I want to say to you today is that the work of im- 
proving educational outcomes for American Indian students cannot 
be the work of schools alone. The achievement gap in Montana and 
across this country is very real and the solutions are multi-dimen- 
sional and complex. 

We need better approaches to realize stronger, healthier, more 
stable and better-educated families and communities. This means 
that HUD housing, USDA, Head Start and the Department of Jus- 
tice must be at the table with the Indian Health Service, tribal gov- 
ernments and tribal colleges. 

Funding and policy must be reconsidered within a framework of 
support with the end goal of creating an environment where young 
people are valued and safe. 

I will now talk about our efforts to create and coordinate innova- 
tive approaches in Montana. After many years of advocacy, the 
State provides funding, almost $500,000 each year, to the Office of 
Public Instruction to improve educational outcomes for American 
Indian students in our public school systems. 

We have funded dropout prevention efforts, early childhood ef- 
forts and elementary mathematics programs. We seek opportuni- 
ties to support and educate the whole child because a collective ef- 
fort is what is required. Over time, we have honed and refined a 
holistic approach to this work and we use public as well as private 
funding to establish as many leverage points as possible. 

In addition to State funding, the Office of Public Instruction has 
used Federal School Improvement Grant dollars to create a unique 
collaborative effort with our State’s most struggling public schools, 
all of which exist in Indian Country. The Department of Education 
allowed us some flexibility with our SIG grant and we created the 
Montana Schools of Promise. 

As a result, the OPI has provided direct services to three school 
systems in our State. In addition, our agency stretched its capacity 
and provided five on-site coaches to assist school leaders, teachers, 
the school board, students and community members. These OPI 
staff members either moved to these communities or worked from 
there. They go to work in our schools every day and are able to 
push on these turbulent systems in ways that district staff is lim- 
ited. 

Key results have been increases in literacy rates, increases in 
student engagement and improvement in overall school climate and 
infrastructure. We have also been able to dramatically increase the 
efficacy of local boards of trustees and are supporting new adminis- 
trators who focus on the difficult work of improving their schools. 

Lastly and perhaps most significantly, we have implemented an 
innovative approach to better support the emotional and mental 
wellbeing of students through high fidelity wraparound. We re- 
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ceived a two year Montana Mental Health Trust grant and a $1.8 
million SAMSHA Systems of Care Grant and are partnering with 
tribal governments from our Schools of Promise sites — Fort Peck, 
Crow and Northern Cheyenne — and with Indian Health Services, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the State Department of Public 
Health and Human Services. 

With this support, we are implementing community driven, cul- 
turally responsive school-based mental health wrap around sup- 
ports for students and their families through trained staff who are 
tribal members. 

These staff members have access to county and State support 
services and natural and cultural support to build on the assets of 
youth who all too often face traumatic experiences and live with 
PTSD symptoms. 

In closing, here are a few additional considerations. Title III ad- 
ministrators at the DOEd must consider the uniqueness of histori- 
cally impacted native languages and their differences from other 
world languages. All Federal and State entities which impact the 
lives of children must expand their efforts beyond the traditional 
scope of services and more fully realize important connections with 
local school entities. 

I applaud President Obama’s creation of the White House Coun- 
cil on Native American Affairs and hope that this work results in 
better coordination and innovation in Indian Country. A great need 
exists for comprehensive planning and funding to support the 
multi-faceted approach because we will not improve educational 
outcomes without addressing life outcomes overwhelmed by high 
unemployment rates and a lack of access to quality health care for 
American Indian families. 

Lastly, policy and regulations need to take into consideration the 
unique relationship American Indian tribes have with the Federal 
Government as sovereign nations. As such, their children and pub- 
lic schools are impacted by policies and regulations that fail to be 
culturally responsive and culturally sensitive. 

Again, thank you for allowing me this important opportunity 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Broaddus follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mandy Smoker Broaddus, Director of Indian 
Education, Montana Office of Public Instruction 

Good afternoon. Thank you for Inviting the Montana Office of Public Instruction to participate In this 
hearine. My name is Mandy Smoker Broaddus and I am amember of the Fort Peck Sioux and 
Assiniboine tribes from north-eastern Montana. It is my privilege to v/ork for Superintendent Denise 
Juneau and for an agency in a state that ^'recognizes the distinct and unique culturaf heritage of 
American Indians and Is committed In Its educational goals to the preservation of our cultural Integrity” 
(Montana constitution, Article X). It Is an honor to speak before you ail today. I am humbled by the 
spirit ol my mother and all those who have gone before me- because a great deal of collective 
suffering, yet also undeniable resiliency among my family, and throughout Indian country, has allowed 
me to be here today. I have traveled from Montana v/ith the next generation of my family In my heart 
— nieces and nephews, cousins and my own son vrho attend public schools back home. I would travel 
any distance Ifltmightmean strengthening schools and communities so that they might have a better 
life. For so many of us across Indian countrythis workls deeply personal because we realite that it is 
our Job to removoallthe barriers our children face, both inside and outside of the school building. No 
stone should go unturned Incur efforts to improve the educational systems so that our kids are 
prepared for whatever they choose next in life, This is the moral obligation of anyone who chooses to 
v/ork in education. For American Indian students, it is even more necessary because times are urgent 
for our young people — In the face of suicide clusters, increasing domestic violence, and growing 
Instances of self-harm and drug addiction, students show up at school everyday, and deserve the best 
we can provide them. 
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Thefirst tWng I wantto say to you today is that the work of Improving educational outcomes for 
American Indian students cannot be the work of schools alone. The achievement gap in Montana and 
acrossthis country is very real, and the solutions are multi-dime ns for a I and complex. We need better 
approaches to realize stronger, healthier, more stable, and better educated families and communities. 
This means that MUD housing, U5DA, Mead Start, and DOJ must be at the table with Indian Health 
Service, tribal governments, and tribal colleges. Funding and policy must be reconsidered within a 
frameworkof support with the end goal of creating an environment where young people are valued 
and safe. 

I will nov/ talk about our efforts to create and coordinate innovative approaches in Montana. After 
many years' advocacy, the state provides funding - almost $500,000 each year -to the Office of Public 
Instruction to improve educational outcomes for American Indian students In our public school 
systems. We have funded dropout prevention efforts, early childhood efforts, and elementary 
mathematics programs. Vde seek opportunities to support and educate the whole child because a 
collective effort Is what is required. Over time v/e have honed and refined a holistic approach to this 
work and we use public as well as private funding to establish as many leverage points as possible. 

In addition to state funding, the Office of Public Instruction has used federal School Improvement 
Grant dollars to create a unique collaborative effort with our state's most struggling public schools, all 
of which exist in Indian country. The Department of Education allowed us some flexibility ih our 5IG 
grant, and we created Montana Schools of Promise. As a result, the Office of Public Instruction has 
provided direct services such as Job-embedded professional development on effective Instructional 
strategies, support for students who live with trauma, and assistance with data informed decision 
making. In addition, our agency stretched its capacity and provided five onsite coaches to assist school 
leaders, teachers, school boards, students and community members. These DPI staff members either 
moved to these communities or were from there. They go to work In our schools everyday and are 
able to push on these turbulent systems in ways that district staff are limited, key results have been an 
increase in literacy rates, increased student engagement and an improvement in overall school efimate 
and Infrastructure, We have also been able to dramatically increase the efficacy of local boards of 
trustees and are supporting new school administrators who focus on the difficult work of improving 
their schools, 

Lastly, and perhaps most significantly, we have developed an innovative approach to better support 
the emotional and mental well-being of students through high fidelity Wraparound. We received a 
two year Montana Mental Health Trust grant for $600,000 and a $1.8 million SAMSHA Systems of Care 
Grant, and are partnerirgwiththe tribal governments from our Schools of Promise sites- Fort Peck, 
Crow and Northern Cheyenne — and vrith Indian Health Services, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
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state Department of Public Health and Human Services. With this support, v/e are ImplementiriE 
communltv-driven, culturallv responsive school-based mental health "wrap round" supports for 
students and their families through trained staff who are tribal members. These staff access both 
county and state support services and natural and cultural supports to build on the positive supports 
and assets of youth who all too often face traumatic eriperiences and live with PTSD symptoms. 

In closing, hero are a few additional considerations -Title III administrators at the DOE must consider 
the uniqueness of historically impacted native languages and their differences from other world 
languages, Impact Aid funding, a vital and necessary funding stream for public reservation schools, 
should be restored to full levels again. And all federal and state entities who Impact the lives of 
children must expand their efforts beyond the traditional scope of services and more fully realite 
important connections with local school entities. 1 applaud President Obama’s creation of the White 
House Council on Native American Affairs and hope that work results in better coordination and 
innovation in Indian country, A groat need exists for comprehensive planning and funding to support 
this multi-faceted approach because we will not Improve educational outcomes without addressing life 
outcomes overwhelmed by high unemployment rates and a lack of access to quality health care for 
American Indian families, lastly, policy and regulations need to take into consideration the unique 
relationsliip American Indian tribes have with the federal government as sovereign nations, and as 
such their children Irr public schools are Impacted by policies and regulations that fail to be culturally 
responsive and culturally sensitive. 

Again, thank you for allowing me this Important opportunity to speak with you today. 


The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony, Ms. Broaddus. 

Before we get to you, Mr. Hudson, I am going to turn to Vice 
Chairman Barrasso. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
holding this important hearing today. 

I am delighted to welcome Mr. Dan Hudson from Lander, Wyo- 
ming, to be with us on the panel and to be the next to testify. He 
serves as the Wyoming State Impact Aid Chairman. We have met 
many times over the past number of years. He has a great deal of 
knowledge of Wyoming’s schools, especially those on the Wind 
River Indian Reservation. 

As I have stated at prior hearings, and as he and I have dis- 
cussed in the past, education is a critical factor for success in to- 
day’s world. Indian children have a remarkable capacity to learn 
and thrive. There are many challenges these children face in 
achieving their education. Recruitment and retention of qualified 
teachers and safe learning environments are just a few of those 
challenges. 

There are opportunities for improvement and success. I look for- 
ward to the entire hearing today, Mr. Chairman, and to hearing 
from our witnesses about the opportunities that exist. I welcome 
the witnesses and look forward to the testimony and especially wel- 
come Mr. Dan Hudson. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. 

Mr. Hudson, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL HUDSON, CHAIRMAN, WYOMING 
STATE IMPACT AID 

Mr. Hudson. Thank you, Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman 
Barrasso and ladies and gentlemen. I thank you for inviting all of 
us to he here today. 

I am Dan Hudson from Wyoming. As noted, I am Wyoming State 
Impact Aid Chairman. I am following the prepared written testi- 
mony. I would like to note that 93 percent of all Indian students 
are educated in public K-12 schools as opposed to the 7 percent of 
Indian students educated in Bureau of Indian Education schools. 

Second, three times as many Indian students are educated in 
schools receiving impact aid funds when compared to the Bureau 
of Indian Education schools. 

I point this out as there has been occasionally a misperception 
that Indian education is largely the province of the Bureau of In- 
dian Education Schools and this is not the case at all. As your pro- 
gram title notes, Indian students are largely in public schools. 

Since 93 percent of Indian students are educated in public K-12 
schools, I think it important to note these schools are governed by 
locally elected school boards. As such, these school board members 
are very directly responsible to Indian parents and their local 
tribes. Impact aid recipient schools servicing Indian students have 
current specific legal safeguards in place that require parental and 
tribal input into the education programs provided by those schools. 

In written testimony provided, there are chosen examples of ex- 
cellent and forward thinking programs provided by impact aid 
schools to serve Indian students. These schools include Browning, 
Montana; Ethete, Wyoming; Sacaton, Arizona; Wakpala, Wagner 
and Timber Lake in South Dakota; Toppenish, Washington; Red 
Lake, Minnesota and Lapwai, Idaho. 

These aren’t the only schools providing such programs but are 
representative of the best Indian education programs provided to 
cultivate the next generation. These schools are from your States. 
They would seriously welcome your visits to see what can be done 
with these funds. 

I would also like to point out that exemplary results have been 
achieved despite relative reductions in available impact aid funding 
for these and the other impact aid schools over the past several 
years. Eor Indian students, the most important portion of their im- 
pact aid funding is called basic support or Section 8003. 

Eor Eiscal Year 2014 and so far, 2015, the basic support portion 
of impact aid is funded at $1,151,000,000. That is 58 percent of the 
authorized figure of $1,984,000,000. As noted in my written testi- 
mony, other parts of impact aid are even more constrained such as 
payments for property, which receives only 3.5 percent of its au- 
thorized funding figure. 

The last time that impact aid received appropriations to match 
its authorization was 1969. As such, impact aid which provides for 
so much of the education of the great majority of Indian students, 
especially so when the Native population is concentrated, has not 
been adequately funded for the last 45 years. 

The third point I would like to discuss is the timeliness of pay- 
ments from the U.S. Department of Education to impact aid schools 
serving impacted Indian students. Because impact aid is the only 
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Federal education program that isn’t forward funded, payments are 
issued only after the department receives either an appropriation 
or a continuing resolution in the current fiscal year. 

School programs should begin in September. For the 2014 fund- 
ing provided by the U.S. Department of Education and Congress, 
several of Wyoming’s impact aid districts did not receive their pay- 
ments until mid to late March of 2014 for the fiscal year that 
began October 1, 2013, seven months into the school year. 

It is thus apparent that having the funding arrive this late in 
any school severely compromises the district’s ability to begin or 
continue programs that should have begun the prior September. 
Additionally, other major portions of fiscal 2013 funding were not 
processed by the U.S. Department of Education and received by 
Wyoming’s districts until March of 2014. Providing and improving 
Indian education with such unreliable timeliness of payments is, at 
a minimum, extremely problematic. 

To address these issues and provide the best cultivation for the 
next generation, first, the impact aid program should be forward 
funded. This does require a two-year appropriation within a single 
year and is difficult with our current Federal fiscal operation. The 
amount required would be about $2,774 billion. 

Further, to provide the education that Indian students should re- 
ceive in order to fully cultivate the next generation of public 
schools would thus require fully funding impact aid. This admit- 
tedly takes an even greater portion of funds, roughly $3.8 billion. 

To generate the amounts of funding necessary to achieve and 
sustain these figures should be included as a portion of the long 
overdue rewriting of the Federal tax code rather than trying to bor- 
row the funding from elsewhere in the current Federal budget. 

Five minutes. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hudson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Daniel Hudson, Chairman, Wyoming State Impact Aid 

Good day. First I’d like to note that 93 percent of Indian Students are educated 
in K-12 public schools, with only the remaining 7 percent being educated in Bureau 
of Indian Education (BIE) schools. Indeed, just as regards Indian Students attend- 
ing schools that receive Impact Aid, there is about a 3:1 preponderance toward reg- 
ular K-12 schools (additional Indian students also attend K-12 public schools that 
do not receive Impact Aid funding, whereas the BIE figure is inclusive to those 
schools on their “count day”). Please see Appendix A, pages 1 and 2 for relevant fig- 
ures. The point here is that in regards to providing Indian Education, the prepon- 
derance of that activity is performed by Impact Aid schools, not BIE schools. 

We can provide examples of some notable Impact Aid districts’ educational pro- 
grams, programs that serve to “Cultivate the Next Generation” as follows. These 
have all been presented at the Annual Conference of the National Indian Impacted 
Schools Association (NIISA) to the NIISA general membership. 

In Browning, Montana, a presentation of their alternative education program, 
“Engaging Our Youth” provided an increase in graduation rates from 54 percent to 
71 percent, in the 2010 academic year. The Browning “Project Choices” provides an 
individualized education and social plan is generated, inclusive of physical needs, 
for each student within the program. This individualized plan is formulated by al- 
ternative education personnel. The “Choices” program in the school networks with 
other programs in the community, and has the overall intent of helping these stu- 
dents. As of the presentation, the program services 35 students. One should note 
that the graduation rate of 71 percent, even though not exceptional, is nonetheless 
a 17 percent increase — and that is achieved among students whose physical needs 
of existing are not met outside of the program setting. 

In Ethete, Wyoming, Fremont County School District #14 achieved a tremendous 
success in reading scoring, going from 0 percent reading proficiency over quite a few 
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years to 60 percent reading proficiency in grades K-6. This was due to instituting 
a research-based, culturally relevant professional development program developed 
by Mr. Craig Dougherty at the Wyoming Indian Center in Sheridan Wyoming — and 
initially developed for Native Hawaiian students. The focus of the Center is on im- 
proving teaching; by improving teaching the education of the students improves. 
The Center’s focus is to improve learning by working on students’ strengths. There 
are no excuses — teachers cannot change students’ family situation or backgrounds — 
and thus the teachers are the educational resources for the kids. Excuses and whin- 
ing are not permitted — the teacher is responsible for educating the students. The 
program does require that teachers receive additional training after graduation. 
Graduate study in math or language arts is required for the program, as univer- 
sities provide a general education background, but specialists are what are needed. 
Teacher quality has six times the effect on student learning than all other factors 
combined, including ethnicity and socioeconomics. We have to provide a world-class 
education to America’s First Children. 

In Sacaton, Arizona, Sacaton Unified School District (AZ), their instructional pro- 
gram is headed up by Superintendent Jim Christiansen with a team of Janet 
Chouteau, instructional coach, and Amanda Billings, master teacher. The Sacaton 
program uses teacher coaches to train staff, with the intent to unify and improve 
instruction. This method has resulted in substantial gains in reading capabilities; 
mathematics had good growth, although not quite as substantial. The Sacaton pro- 
gram has four essential elements used to turn schools around: (1) leadership, (2) 
professional growth, (3) curriculum improvement, and (4) assessment of results with 
resulting modifications to the plan. Reading and mathematics daily instructional 
time was increased from 50 to 80 minutes. Parental involvement in education re- 
mains an issue. The integration of cultural aspects and the Pima language into 
Sacaton’s educational program is not yet completed. Class materials are also avail- 
able for advanced and superior students, as they can access instructional software 
in advanced level classrooms. 

In South Dakota, quite a few districts are instituting exemplary programs deliv- 
ered to students while doing so in the geographical area of the highest poverty in 
the United States. Wagner, SD schools implemented the JAG (Jobs for America’s 
Graduates) program at that District to address student needs with severe life and 
academic needs. Typically, membership in the JAG increases graduation rates to 
over 90 percent. 

The Timber Lake District, also from South Dakota, has implemented an “Inten- 
sive Care Unit”. Superintendent Jarrod Larson notes that the program focuses on 
achievement, accountability, and parent involvement, along with positive profes- 
sional development. To enter in the ICU, students have missing work, have below 
a 2.0 average but no D’s or F’s. The ICU program identifies these at-risk students 
and low-achieving students. One of the components of the program is to have a 
Trusted Adult available to address bullying issues. There are no 0 grades, but stu- 
dents cannot go back to the prior semester. As such, if a student is in the ICU for 
mathematics, that student must work on mathematics in the program — not other 
areas such as art, for example. While in ICU, there is no participation in assem- 
blies, no sports participation, no dances — until the work is completed. There are also 
no random reward days in ICU. The results indicate reduced student apathy, in- 
creased performance, and increased parental communication. Timber Lake also has 
a signal science program developed by LuAnne Lindskov, South Dakota Teacher of 
the Year. The program utilizes a new philosophy of educational planning for success 
for the science students inclusive of individualized tutoring during and after school. 

In Wakpala, South Dakota, located on the Standing Rock Sioux reservation, they 
have implemented educational programs by trying to find out what works with Na- 
tive students. It was noted that if the school is seen to be sincere about the task 
and also sincere in caring about the students, the students will perform well, it was 
also seen that healthy behavior had to be modeled by the staff, as the students do 
indeed watch. Wakpala has 100 percent Native Americans in its student body; They 
are also 47 percent Limited English Proficient, 30 percent special education, 100 
percent free and reduced lunch, and have 47 percent mobility among its students 
and the surrounding districts. One challenge noted is that the area districts are try- 
ing to provide a standardized curriculum in relation to the mobility factor. However, 
results from the Wakpala program included a 5 percent improvement in attendance, 
a 19 percent increase in graduation rate, and an eight-fold decrease in high school 
discipline referrals. 

Washington State also has a series of programs that serve Native students to 
“Cultivate the Next Generation”. Former Superintendent Steve Myers instituted a 
pre-school cooperative at Toppenish, Washington. Mr. Myers program is centered 
around the fact that very young children (ages 3-5) have much more brain activity 
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than is measured in later years. Myers has noted that we as a society invest great 
amounts of funding and effort to educate in later years, but very little in preschool, 
despite the fact that preschool is where the maximum amount of learning as meas- 
ured by brain activity is actually occurring. Myers program provided data that the 
emphasis on early education pays off at the upper end of the education spectrum. 
86 percent of his program children graduate, and between 83 and 96 percent of the 
children go on to a post-secondary education. The program uses multiple data as- 
sessments to ensure each child masters learning skills. 

Toppenish also currently has an exemplary high school program centered around 
science, technology, engineering and mathematics. The goal of the this program, 
provided by Superintendent John Cerna, is both college and career readiness. They 
generate a 93 percent graduation rate. All students take Introduction to Engineer- 
ing Design as an introductory class. Second in the high school series is civil engi- 
neering and architecture, followed by aerospace engineering. Toppenish High School 
also provides instruction in robotics and digital electronics. The English department 
also promotes technical writing. Toppenish Middle and High School entered the 
World Technology Competition, placing 36th overall in the world. Demographically, 
the District is 90 percent free and reduced lunch, 83 percent Hispanic, and 13 per- 
cent Native American. Additionally, all Toppenish freshmen take Principles of Bio- 
medical Science, as the usual Earth Science and Physical Science classes weren’t 
preparing students for the Washington State tests. As a consequence, enrollment in 
upper level mathematics and science classes increased markedly, and the more 
basic/introductory classes declined in enrollment. 

Lapwai, Idaho instituted a program developed by Mr. Harold Ott called Key Ele- 
ments of High Performing Schools. The Lapwai District was the recipient of a three 
year grant from the Albertson Foundation, providing funding to address student 
performance. Ott noted that we work too much on teaching, and not enough on 
learning. Ott also noted that it is the moral responsibility of each teacher to educate 
each child entrusted to them. The issue is to be teaching each student as they are 
special, all of them, one at a time. As a result, every student discovers their own 
chance to succeed. Ott also contends that students don’t fail — systems do. The task 
of leaders is thus to change systems so the students can all succeed. The Wapato, 
WA District, where Ott also worked, had a 14 percent graduation rate. A group of 
sixty separate people wrote a school improvement grant, as a moral commitment to 
change the Wapato school system. Four years later, the Wapato District had an 86 
percent graduation rate. Ott included the premise that cultural diversity is a gift — 
we, as a nation, don’t completely do the ’melting pot’ consistently. Wapato’s pro- 
gram, as replicated in Lapwai, had a multicultural fair, celebrating diversity, not 
uniformity. This honors the things important to the District’s various students and 
their respective cultures. It also provided a sharp reduction in discipline referrals, 
fights and gang activity. Ott noted his motto — “No shame, no blame, — and no ex- 
cuses.” 

These examples are all provided by Impact Aid recipient schools, and yes, they 
are selected with a viewpoint toward this Committee’s membership. They are by no 
means the only such examples available from Impact Aid recipient schools primarily 
engaged in teaching Native American students. It should also be pointed out that 
these schools are all what is referred to as “high LOT” districts — meaning that they 
receive a high percentage of their Impact Aid payment. Among other things, the 
high LOT designation is indicative of high need and was required by Congress in 
the 1994 iteration of Impact Aid. The point being made here is that other schools 
receive lesser payment percentages and as a possible consequence, have not evinced 
similar programs. 

Additionally, it should also be noted that these programs and results from these 
schools have been achieved even while the Impact Aid program itself has not re- 
ceived commensurate appropriations to provide and continue such programs, and 
the delivery of Impact Aid funding by the U.S. Department of Education to these 
and other Impact Aid schools has been haphazard, especially over the last few years 
of operation. 

The Impact Aid Law has several sections. Basic Support, or Section 8003 receives 
the major portion of appropriations and is the life blood of Native education. Cur- 
rently this Section of Impact Aid is funded at 58 percent of authorization, for fiscal 
2014 a figure of $1,151,233,000. The full federal obligation of Basic Support would 
be $1,984,000,000. Basic Support, however, receives a far greater proportion of the 
federal obligation than does another portion of the program, that being Payments 
for Property, or section 8002, which receives only 3.5 percent of authorization. For 
fiscal 2014, that appropriation is $66,813,000; the true figure for Pajunents for Prop- 
erty is actually $1,885,000,000, substantially close to the Basic Support figure. As 
such, if appropriations were to actually meet the federal obligation as authorized. 
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the overall figure for these two portions of Impact Aid would be about $3.8 billion. 
This compares to the appropriated figure for these two parts (which aren’t the en- 
tirety) of Impact Aid of about $1.2 billion. The last year that appropriations bal- 
anced authorization for Impact Aid was 1969. Since that time, the Impact Aid pro- 
gram, which provides the educational needs and programs of the great majority of 
Native American students, has not been adequately funded. Please see Appendix B. 

Further exacerbating this issue, the U.S. Department of Education, first, cannot 
process payments to Impact Aid recipient districts without a current year authoriza- 
tion (or continuing resolution) amount. Impact Aid, as the second oldest federal edu- 
cation program, retains that current year funding character of such programs from 
years long gone. All other federal education programs are forward funded for one 
year. As such, the other federal education program payments can be processed in 
the current fiscal year without undue delays. Impact Aid, until such time as a cur- 
rent year appropriation (or continuing resolution) is completed, cannot be paid out, 
leaving the Impact Aid districts without Impact Aid funding for an unknown time. 
Worse, as I might note for Wyoming’s school districts (I cannot knowledgably speak 
for other states), there appears to be no consistency as regards reception of pay- 
ments from the U.S. Department of Impact Aid. 

As an example, two Wyoming Districts (Fremont County School Districts #14 and 
#21) received 40 percent of their 2014 Impact Aid program funds in December 2013; 
they received an additional 40 percent of their fiscal 2014funds in March 2014. An- 
other Wyoming District (Fremont County School District #38) did not receive any 
fiscal 2014 funding in December, and finally received its 2014 Impact Aid funds in 
mid-March of 2014. Yet another Wyoming District (Fremont County School District 
#6) is thought to have received its 2014 funds as of March 28, 2014. It should be 
noted that for the 2014 program year, it was Wyoming’s turn to provide documenta- 
tion to the U.S. Department of Education to verify the Impact Aid application fig- 
ures. Eremont County School District #6 had provided suitable documentation no 
later than April 17, 2013 as may be verified by email commentary in the supplied 
Appendix, yet did not receive payment until March 28th, 2014 (probably). Please see 
Appendix C, pages 1 and 2. 

Another example of lack of performance is the processing of another area of Wyo- 
ming’s payments. One of the three methods of calculating payments involves the use 
of what’s called a “generally comparable district.” This is the oldest method of calcu- 
lating payment, and the Impact Aid law, both current and for reauthorization pur- 
poses, requires selection of the best method for payment purposes. The file prop- 
erties of this payment basis for Fiscal Year 2013, of which I’ve kept a copy on my 
computer, and which the Wyoming Department of Education must certify to the 
U.S. Department of Education shows last saving of the file in August 2012. This 
means that all work was completed on the file in Wyoming and it was transmitted 
not later than August 2012 to the U.S. Department of Education. The pa3Tnent of 
these Eiscal Year 2013 funds was not done until February 25, 2014. Please see Ap- 
pendix D. Frankly, my file transmission email is so long ago that it no longer exists. 
You might look, for another example, at Appendix E, which is the transmission of 
Eiscal Year 2014 information, provided to the U.S. Department of Education on 
April 1 — 2013. It will be some time until we see these funds, but it has already been 
slightly over a year since the information was supplied. 

Anecdotally, districts have related that the U.S. Department of Education has re- 
lated having staffing problems and/or data processing issues that prevent timely 
payment processing. These things do indeed happen, and we’ve all had them. How- 
ever, when these excuses are used year after year (again, anecdotally), this certainly 
becomes an irritant at the school district level, but in the end, what this means is 
at least some of the students who should have received the benefit of these funds 
to provide their education will not receive the benefit of these funds. Please also see 
Appendices E and G. These are part of a presentation of the U.S. Department of 
Education to the National Association of Federally Impacted Schools Association on 
March 17, 2014 regarding payment processing timelines. I’d like to point out here 
that processing of some aforementioned “Basic Support” 8003 funding dates back 
three years to 2011; likewise the ’Payments for Property’ 8002 funding goes even 
further, back to 2010. To be fair, there are legal issues that may impede payment 
processing by the U.S. Department of Education. On the other hand, these legal 
issues are now dragging on for four years. 

Schools cannot provide a consistent program platform to “Cultivate the Next Gen- 
eration” without having at least a relatively consistent fiscal basis. Some of the pro- 
grams noted above, like that of Fremont County School District #14, are becoming 
static, as the Impact Aid funding necessary to provide and expand such programs 
has relatively dwindled. 
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It isn’t right to whine about problems without offering solutions, so, quite frankly, 
first and foremost providing a 4 percent Impact Aid appropriations increment for 
fiscal 2015 as compared to 2014 would begin to address the issues; this would re- 
quire about $64 Million. 

Working toward forward funding of the program and thus alleviating a lot of the 
payment problems is more difficult, as that requires a ’double appropriation’ for two 
fiscal years in one, currently requiring about $2,774 Billion. With our current na- 
tional fiscal situation, this is not an easy issue to address. 

However, to really “Cultivate the Next Generation” for Native students, these 
should be concrete goals to achieve. Finally, steps should be taken to fully fund the 
program in order to properly address the issue of federal responsibility for education 
of federal, and in our case here today. Native students. Frankly, although it will 
likely prove politically unpalatable for the foreseeable future, the source of funds to 
do these tasks should, by the way our government is supposed to work, be achieved 
during the long overdue rewriting of the federal tax code as a part of proper bal- 
ancing of federal revenues and expenses. 

Thank you. 

Attachments 
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From; <»iucIson8J520©K^iM>.oDm [in»atoxfiiuilsonB252DOyahdOjcnm] 

Seitb Wedneday, April 17,2013 PM 
To; Trayfe SvriMiey 
Sufaloct; Re; prev^HC Item 

IG, Trjvis, 

Ah, if you’d send Ttet you sent To foyee (os opposed to (he nMifiestion), thst vrould be 
good.Taiu wss nottoo tiuilled about tbet new Hem, end for the nmoont of woxic involved, 
I oqoT say I blame her. 

Dan 


From: Tr»* Sweeney ■ qtavietfflfrwxia.wv.ue ^ 

To: 0huri30t>B357(«5>ifflHne.co<n; ’Ittu Garisntf e naattanggWiwron0 1 . ki 2.wv.tu >: ’Dave 
Ruatifctth' «flaute^BBmeelie.iti2.wv.ua> : 'Jolinallwn SraacU e eHaaemafremontM. ki 7, w.us > 
I.Apf117>SOl32;22PM 


Sublflct: RE: pfu« 


Ttis 

Oao, a^S. 

He re b wha tlsenttoMrs.McItJaleyandbelowJs her response, so I don't tMnlTyuu need to 


worry about the tan assessor. Lstmeknowvourlhaughis. 
Irian W. 



Response from Mrs. IdcRtntev: 


Hi Mr. Sweeney. 

I wna able to review all dte dir auiK i i i u non you've subrmtied ibrthc l( Y Ml j Analt-ln 
review because it was in gront otds. i do nut need any olber docurnar^ortOTm you at 
this lime Thank yon for such a good Job. Joyce 

Joyce R. McKinley 
Pragrani Specialist 
Irr.pacL Aid Progmm 
202-240-2227 
Fax: 2 D2-2 05-0088 
Josce.M eKinlev'Ciod.gov 


Travis Sweeriey, SFO 
Business Manager 
,.FC9>«E Wind River 


(307} 856-7970 a 304 
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p2. 

Forwaided message 

Frem: CIspp, Diana <dlanacfaifrc6.ki2.wv.us> 

Date: ^,'^2014 at 8rl 1 PM 

Subjoct Fwd; Voucher 8003^-WY-2014-2105-1 
To; 'Late, Linda" c findal(g!lre6.k12.wv.u5> 


Whowooooo 


Diana Clapp 
Superinlendent 

•— ^Fremont Co. School DIstiica #5 ~Jo "iitz 

307.836.7070 Opt 1 


Forwarded message 

From: RepjpmnL Lllyosa »: Ulvss3. Rem Dsonf3>ed , gov: » 
OateifrC MarZBJSftM at lOSSJUjil-', 

SLbjec^suehef 8003.8 O-WS^Mjiil 05-1 

To: * d la nac@<re6 . k1 2 .wv. u s " < dianac@fte6-k12.iw.us > 


- 

I yr. j4+25r- 


A voucherlbr your school districfs Impact Aid payment is attached. For all 
vouchers, you should see two PDF doouments: the voucher, and die text that 
normally Is printed on the reverse side of the voucher. For ovorpaj^ents, 40% 
LOT paymwrts and construction formula paymente, you will see additional PDF 
documents. 

If you have a question about this payment, please contact the Impacted 
Program at the U.S. Department of Educetlon and ask to speak with your state 
analyst Reass telephona us at (202) 26C-3B5S. or contact us by e.m^l et 
I r7ipactAld@EO.gov. 

For problems with this e-mail message or ils attachments, please reply Ic the 
original sender. Thank you. 


Attach menls Enclosed. 
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3/14/2014 



Foundation and Prior Payments $61,949,043 
Remaining funds $5,121,940 



Remaining funds $6,198,096 


FY2013 

Foundation and Prior Payments $58,703,069 
Remaining funds $4,742,420 


The Chairman. Right on the mark. Thank you, Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Siqueiros? 

STATEMENT OF ALBERTO SIQUEIROS, E.d.D., SUPER- 
INTENDENT, BABOQUIVARI UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
TOHONO O’ODHAM NATION 

Mr. Siqueiros. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Vice Chairman and 
members of the Committee. 

I am the very proud superintendent of the Baboquivari Unified 
School District on the Tohono O’odham Nation. 
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I am here to tell you that transformation is working in our school 
district. I thank the Committee, the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Indian Affairs Committee, in particular, for the support of 
the things that are going on in our school district. 

However, I will tell you that in September 2009 when I arrived 
at my school district, I would classify or characterize things as 
probably the most challenging experience I have ever experienced 
in my entire life. Things were in disarray; systemically, we were 
broken in every aspect of any expectation that a parent, community 
member or governing board member, the U.S. Congress or the Sen- 
ate would have regarding a public school. 

Rather than just make lofty goals and establish short and long 
term aspirations for our kids and for ourselves, we decided to take 
a very aggressive approach to transformation. In fact, my elemen- 
tary and high schools in January 2010 were classified as PLAs, 
persistently lowest achieving schools. That meant that we were in 
the bottom five percent of all schools in the State of Arizona. My 
middle school was a Tier 2 corrective action school, not that far be- 
hind. 

In fact, I will tell you that when I first arrived and looked at the 
data going back to the early 2000s, my elementary kids in the third 
grade were achieving mastery on the State assessment at about 50 
percent in reading, writing and math. 

However, as they progressed through the grades, by the time 
they were tenth graders, taking the High Stakes Assessment for 
graduation from high school, less than 30 percent of our students 
were achieving mastery. Instead of getting better, we were regress- 
ing. This not only required courageous conversation, but also re- 
quired courageous action. 

Working together within our community with the support of my 
governing board, we began a comprehensive transformation effort 
that included rehiring our teachers. At that particular point, Ari- 
zona law permitted me to non-renew certain classifications or class- 
es of teachers. We non-renewed 52 of our 87 teachers and started 
all over. Of the 52 that were non-renewed, 13 were invited to come 
back after an interview process. 

Our goal moving forward was not just to hire warm bodies to fill 
spaces, but to look and seek highly qualified and highly effective 
teachers. Sherman Alexi classifies his experiences growing up in 
the State of Washington as follows: The teachers that end up in 
tribal school situations are typically teachers without options. Con- 
sider for a moment how challenging that is. Usually we are located 
out in the middle of nowhere, very far from large urban settings, 
so it is challenging to find and retain teachers in our situations. 

As part of this process, we have leveraged our impact aid Federal 
dollars, our entitlement dollars and our State aid to create a situa- 
tion by which we can recruit highly effective teachers and sustain 
them over a period of time. 

We have also looked at recruiting effective principals. We believe 
that the principal is the most influential part of the educational 
system; the teacher is the most important. Direct instruction mat- 
ters the most. 

In addition to hiring teachers, we have created a very com- 
prehensive approach to our instruction. We have identified four 
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fundamental questions that we ask: what do we want our kids to 
learn; how do we know when they have learned; what do we do 
when they do not learn; and what do we do when they do learn? 

As we answered those questions, we designed a very successful 
program that I will tell you right now, in the very short period of 
time, we have had some huge successes. Our goal is to truly create 
a college and career going culture in our school district. 

In May 2008, our graduation rate was 39 percent. I am pleased 
to report that in May 2013, that rate elevated to 78 percent. Thirty 
of our students out of 52 graduating seniors applied for college; 24 
were accepted and 19 enrolled. Over $2 million in scholarships for 
our school district was a record. The number of kids attending col- 
lege was also a record. 

You can see that our transformation effort is really producing the 
intended outcomes and our students are becoming much more suc- 
cessful through self-determination. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Siqueiros follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Alberto Siqueiros, Ed.D., Superintendent, 
Baboquivari Unified School District, Tohono O’odham Nation 

Background 

In January 2010, the Baboquivari Unified School District (BUSD) took the bold 
step to say enough to a legacy of mediocre performance and results, and committed 
to transforming itself to an excelling school system. Since that time, teachers, staff, 
administrators, parents, governing board, and of course, students have put forth an 
unprecedented effort to move from a school district producing mediocre results to 
one with high expectations and accountability! Our students have made significant 
strides in their academic “self-determination” to become effective learners who strive 
for excellence and our staff/teachers’ level of expertise and experience has never 
been better. We believe the Baboquivari Unified School District is now poised to be- 
come the great educational institute that we all envision, and that our students will 
be college and career ready upon graduation from high school! To this end, we have 
challenged our students, parents, community, and the BUSD educational team to 
take full advantage of our ongoing transformational efforts toward ensuring that: 

1. Students will reach their academic potential preparing them for the next aca- 
demic year (yes, including college for our high school graduates); 

2. Parents will be highly involved and engaged with their children’s education; 

3. Schools will provide a nurturing and positive learning environment conducive 
to effective learning; and, 

4. The entire community will develop the “determination” that makes the edu- 
cation of our children its highest priority! 

Long gone are the days of low expectations, mediocre performance and results 
often seen in Tribal educational settings. We insist that the entire BUSD commu- 
nity support our efforts in educating our children. We believe that a community 
with high expectations will result in a quality educational system! These efforts will 
positively impact the health and wellness, economic prosperity, and quality of life 
of the Tohono O’odham for generations to come. The students of the Tohono 
O’odham Nation deserve a quality education and the Baboquivari Unified School 
District is poised and committed towards fulfilling its obligation. 

Examples of our students’ success include: 

• Nearly a 40 percent increase in Baboquivari High School’s graduation rate over 
the past five years. 

• Six Gates Millenium Scholars and one Dorrance Scholar over the past three 
years. 

• Over $2 million in scholarships in 2013 (all-time high for BHS). 

• State & National Science Fair winners in 2012, 2013, and 2014. 

• 52 seniors graduated in the Class of 2013; 30 applied to college; 24 were accept- 
ed; 19 enrolled in college in 2013 (all-time highs for BHS). 
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• K-3 cohorts have the highest achievement of all grades as a result of the full 
benefit of our current transformation efforts. 

Call to Action: Our Journey to Success 

As one of two school systems on the Tohono O’odham Nation, BUSD is a state 
public school serving 1,100 students in Preschool through 12th grade (the Bureau 
of Indian Education serves approximately 800 students). BUSD has a P-5 elemen- 
tary school, 6-8 middle school, 9-12 high school, and two alternative schools serving 
students in grades 6-12. In 2012, Baboquivari High School (BHS) and Indian Oasis 
Elementary School (lOES) were designated as Persistently Lowest Achieving 
Schools by the Arizona Department of Education. By definition, these two schools 
were in the bottom 5 percent of all schools in Arizona. In May of 2008, BHS had 
a graduation rate of 39 percent and lOES had not made Adequate Yearly Progress 
in several years (Arizona Department of Education, 2008). As a result, a call to ac- 
tion was necessitated and put into motion by the BUSD Governing Board. The first 
step was initiated in the summer of 2009 when the new superintendent was hired 
to spearhead the transformation of BUSD. 

With the support of the Governing Board, the newly hired superintendent began 
the process of developing a strategic plan at addressing the root cause of BUSD’s 
underperforming schools. Several internal data points including student achieve- 
ment, attendance, enrollment, discipline, college going rates, student interviews, 
community input, budgetary allocations and expenditures, teacher/staff perform- 
ance, and parent involvement & engagement rates were used in a comprehensive 
needs assessment. Additionally, data points directly associated to the overall 
wellness of the Tohono O’odham Nation including high school completion rates 
among adults, college attainment levels, unemployment rates, and incidences of 
health issues were utilized. As a result, four key areas were identified to guide the 
work of transforming BUSD: 

1. Design a highly effective and efficient educational support services division: 
Human Resources, Transportation, Eacilities, Technology, and Finance. 

2. Establish positive and meaningful partnerships and relationships with key 
stakeholders including the Tohono O’odham Nation, higher education institu- 
tions, parents, and the various wraparound service agencies on the Tohono 
O’odham Nation. 

3. Develop a highly effective system of support for the Governing Board that 
leads to highly effective governance. 

4. Develop a teaching and learning approach based on best practices that fo- 
cuses on student achievement. 

The emphasis moving forward was to assume a systems-thinking approach by 
which all district divisions required partial to full overhauls. Unfortunately, the 
comprehensive needs assessment demonstrated serious inefficiencies within all dis- 
trict departments and divisions. The following sections will identify those defi- 
ciencies along with their remediation. 

Educational Support 

The design of a highly effective and efficient educational support services division 
that included Human Resources, Transportation, Facilities, Technology, and Finance 
was and continues to be the basis for supporting highly effective instruction and ul- 
timately learning. 

Human Resources 

The quality of any organization is dependent on the quality of its employees. 
BUSD believes that teachers are the most important and that principals are the 
most influential members of the school district. And of course, other staff including 
non-certificated personnel and all district level-administrators exists to provide key 
levels of support to the teaching and learning that occurs in classrooms. Following 
were the existing deficiencies and the remediation BUSD has taken over the last 
four years toward building and developing the quality of services provided by em- 
ployees: 

Human Resource Deficiencies and Remediation: 

Ineffective hiring practices and procedures that de-emphasized hiring highly ef- 
fective certificated personnel and support staff were exceedingly evident. BUSD 
had resorted to simply filling positions by settling with the only candidate ap- 
plying for a teaching vacancy. 
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BUSD committed to developing a comprehensive approach and philosophy of hir- 
ing only effective personnel. Specifically, the following corrective steps were taken: 

a. BUSD determined that it would follow a turnaround approach in the School 
Improvement Grant process and chose to non-renew all probationary teachers 
in the spring of 2010. In all, 49 out of 87 classroom teachers were non-re- 
newed. All the non-renewed teachers were provided the opportunity to re- 
apply for teaching positions and only 13 were rehired. All other teachers for 
the following school year were hired from a BUSD hosted teacher fair held 
in Tucson, Arizona. 

It is important to note, that BUSD was bound by Arizona Law in its deci- 
sion to select only probationary teachers for non-renewal. Because BUSD 
was not effectively following State mandated teacher evaluation procedures, 
it could not bring forward statement of charges for poor performance for 
teachers in the continuing category. 

b. BUSD determined that it had to develop a comprehensive approach to hiring 
teachers. The following procedures and policy changes were put in place: 

• Developed two strategies for teacher recruitment: 

Teacher Recruitment One or TRl: When a vacancy exists, BUSD will follow 
the typical hiring procedures in school districts: post an advertisement, accept 
applications, invite qualified candidates to interview, select the bestqualified 
candidate. 

Teacher Recruitment Two or TR2: BUSD administration will identify super- 
star teachers from other school districts and actively recruit them. Identifica- 
tion of such teachers is based on referrals by other educators, newspaper arti- 
cles indicating previous successes of a teacher such as awards or implementa- 
tion of unique programs, or self identified teachers that contact BUSD. The 
superstar status is based on data that demonstrates their ability to move stu- 
dents academically. The concept of TR2 is very similar to how college sports 
coaches identify and recruit star athletes. 

• BUSD committed to increasing teacher pay by strategically utilizing its 
Federal funding (including Impact Aid) and State funding. BUSD went from 
being one of the lowest paying school districts in Arizona to the highest in 2013. 
The goal is to continue on this trajectory each year. 

• BUSD changed the governing board policy that provides the superintendent 
discretion in placing newly hired TR2 teachers on any step on its teacher salary 
schedule. Arizona school districts typically have policy that awards between five 
to ten years of experience to newly hired teachers for placement on salary 
schedules. Commonly, this is why teachers don’t move from one school district 
to another after they have surpassed this range of years of employment in any 
one school district. BUSD now has the ability to recruit experienced superstar 
teachers from other school districts by leveraging this change in policy. 

c. BUSD determined that it had to develop a comprehensive evaluation system 
for teachers. It appeared that prior to 2010, employees were not provided 
with an effective evaluation. For teachers it simply became a process of com- 
pliance with law and not providing accurate and meaningful evaluations. 

The shift from a philosophy of compliance to one of meaningful feedback for con- 
tinuous teacher growth has become the norm in BUSD. Teachers recognize that 
the principal will progress monitor their instruction as a means toward improv- 
ing academic achievement of students. As a result, BUSD developed and imple- 
mented the Teacher Performance Evaluation System based on the Arizona 
Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness. Key components of this sys- 
tem include: 

• All teachers, regardless of experience, receive at least two evaluations per 
year. The first evaluation is completed by the end of the first quarter of the 
school year. This provides the teacher with feedback early in the year and, if 
warranted, the teacher is placed on an improvement plan with the necessary 
support. 

• The school principal is required to conduct multiple formal and informal 
teacher observations throughout the year. 

• Three district teams comprised of the superintendent, key district per- 
sonnel, principals, and school improvement coaches conduct monthly 
walkthroughs that provide principals with specific observational feedback on 
teacher performance. Each of the teams observes the same teachers monthly 
and the observational data is scored and monitored throughout the year. 
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• Each teacher is also evaluated based on the academic achievement growth 

of their students using classroom and whole school results. 

Issuance of subsequent year contracts is based on these components of the 

BUSD Teacher Performance Evaluation System. 

d. BUSD requires an annual evaluation of all non-classroom certificated staff 
and all non-certificated staff. Though a policy requiring annual evaluations 
had been in place in previous years, it was not until recently that this be- 
came the expected practice for all supervisors. 

e. BUSD implemented strategic and curricular aligned professional development 
for instructional certificated staff and para-professionals. All certificated staff 
received an extended contract that requires attendance in professional devel- 
opment before the beginning and end of the school year. During the 2013- 
14 school year, instructional staff was provided 19 days of professional devel- 
opment aligned to the district curriculum and expectations including Com- 
mon Core Standards, AVID (Advancement Via Individual Advancement), Suc- 
cess for All Reading, PowerTeaching Math, technology, and Tohono O’odham 
Culture awareness. 

f. All BUSD non-instructional support staff receive job-specific training during 
the summer and throughout the school year as needed. 

g. BUSD strongly believes that school principals are the most influential mem- 
bers of the school district. As a result, three highly effective school principals 
with a deep knowledge of instruction, learning, and successful school leader- 
ship experiences are currently leading the three schools in BUSD. Each of 
the principals were recruited and invited to apply. 

Transportation 

Transportation Deficiencies and Remediation: 

The BUSD transportation required a shift from antiquated transportation proce- 
dures to a system that took into account more current methods of training, routing, 
and maintenance of its vehicle fleet. 

The following changes resulted in improved transportation of students to school 
and home: 

a. Hired an experienced transportation director to assist in providing effective 
leadership. 

b. Downsized the number of mechanics from five to one in accordance with in- 
dustry standards based on the size of the district’s bus and white fleet. The 
one remaining mechanic oversees general breakdowns and miscellaneous re- 
pairs of the fleet. 

c. Determined that it is more cost effective to contract out repairs and general 
maintenance of the district’s fleet. 

d. Developed more strategic bus routes to reduce, as much as possible, the time 
students spend on the bus. Due to the remoteness of the district this con- 
tinues to be a concern. 

e. Provide ongoing training to bus drivers in transportation specific areas in ad- 
dition to areas generally considered more academic such as Positive Behav- 
ioral Intervention and Supports (PBIS), Child Find, Mandatory Reporting, 
and Tohono O’odham Culture awareness. 

BUSD acknowledges that our bus drivers are the first and last school employees 
to see our students daily. As such, we strongly view this department as a critical 
component of student success. 

Facilities 

Facilities Deficiencies and Remediation: 

The BUSD Facilities were in major need of remediation at the start of the 2009 
school year. All aspects of classrooms were in poor condition from walls needing re- 
pair and painting, inoperable light fixtures, stained and dirty carpets, and broken 
furniture. Generally, our school grounds were not maintained and in poor condition 
as well. Playgrounds, common areas, and athletic fields and facilities were not up 
to standard. Our students were not being provided a learning environment condu- 
cive to effective learning. 

The following changes resulted in aesthetically pleasing and safe learning envi- 
ronments for students, teachers & staff, and parents: 

a. Hired a facilities director and grounds lead with expertise in the areas of fa- 
cilities & grounds maintenance and repair. 
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b. Strategically leveraged our Impact Aid, ARRA funds, and donation funds in 

the development of a comprehensive plan to fix all existing facilities and 

grounds and to develop maintenance schedules including: 

• Purchase of new furniture aligned to our teaching practices (desks and ta- 
bles easily movable for cooperative learning activities). 

• Replaced carpet in all classrooms. 

• Painted all classrooms and in the process of painting the exterior of schools. 

• Repaired classroom fixtures such as clocks and pencil sharpeners. 

• Repaired roofs and replaced ceiling tiles. 

• Designed and built a playground for the elementary school. 

• Brought all athletic fields and courts up to Arizona Interscholastics remote- 
ness Association standards so that our student athletes were provided safe 
venues to practice and play games. This included the purchase of score hoards 
in several venues that didn’t have them. 

c. Provide department specific training and support for all employees in accord- 
ance with industry standards. 

Information and Technology 

Information and Technology Deficiencies and Remediation: 

BUSD had several areas of concern regarding its ability to deliver IT services both 
as a management system and as an instructional tool. Because this area required 
a high level of expertise, a new IT director was hired with the expertise and school 
district experience needed to resolve a variety of key issues. The following provides 
details of the deficiencies and how they were remediated. 

Internet Service 

The district had only 9 mbps of bandwidth total during the 2010-11 school year. 
The bandwidth was shared with the district office and all three school sites. Each 
school site had only 1.5 mbps each. During the 2012-2013 school year the district 
was upgraded to 200 mbps; 100 mbps at the district office/middle school, 50 mbps 
at the elementary school, and 50 mbps at the high school. 

In November 2011, the district procured Internet services using the E-Rate proc- 
ess. No vendors were able to deliver services at the 1000 mbps rate. The only service 
provider that could promise more than 50mbps was the Tohono O’odham Utility Au- 
thority (TOUA). The district applied for E-Rate funding and asked the vendor to de- 
liver service at the earliest available time allowable using E-Rate funding. At the 
time, TOUA did not have any fiber based Internet services. After many conversa- 
tions and pressure on TOUA, Eiber Optic services became available to BUSD in July 
2012. BUSD was the first TOUA customer able to order fiber optic Internet services. 
However, the district was not able to fully switch to the fiber optic Internet services 
until December 2013. This was due to TOUA’s inability to provide reliable service. 

E-Rate Funding 

Baboquivari School District had not received E-Rate funding between FY 2008 
and FY 2011. This was due to procurement and filling deadline issues. BUSD 
brought in a consulting vendor to help correct issues and get the district back in 
good standing with the E-Rate Program. The district is now reimbursed for 90 per- 
cent of all communications services. This includes Internet, telephone, cellphones, 
websites, internal connections, and maintenance of internal connections. 

Infrastructure 

The district infrastructure was not fully operational through the 2010-11. The 
district had purchased a wireless solution and it was never configured or fully in- 
stalled. Access points were mounted and no cabling was present to power up the 
wireless access points. Network switches were connected at lower than ideal speeds 
using copper and not fiber. Some network switches were broken and not replaced. 
Servers were also in need of upgrades and replacement parts. 

During the fall of 2012 the district procured a full district-wide infrastructure 
overhaul using E-Rate funding. Funding was approved in February 2013. The dis- 
trict completed work at all sites in January 2014. E-Rate funds were only used at 
the middle school. School Improvement Technology Grant funding was used at the 
elementary and high schools. Using the school Improvement Technology Grants al- 
lowed the district to get the project fully funded. E-Rate funding only covers 90 per- 
cent of any costs. 

Hardware 

The district purchased 800 student laptops during the 2008-09 school year. Only 
450 of those devices were deployed in 2010. Many of the deployed laptops did not 
have sufficient wireless coverage to be used effectively. After the infrastructure was 
installed and repaired all the devices were deployed. 
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Power 

Power is still a big concern. Most of the network infrastructure had no battery 
backup power. The district infrastructure now has at least 2 hours of runtime and 
can support wireless devices and phones for that time. 

Support 

The district now has effective and responsive tech support. District technicians 
are able to work with staff and ensure that all district technology is in good working 
order. Also, the district now has a technology integration specialist. This position 
supports teachers directly in effective technology and content integration. 

Finance 

Finance Deficiencies and Remediation: 

Effective budgeting processes are essential to the successful operation of a school 
district. BUSD receives funding from State Aid, Federal Entitlement Funds, and 
Federal Impact Aid. However, during the 2009-10 school year it became evident 
that BUSD didn’t have defined budgeting processes with a clear focus toward sup- 
porting schools. The major areas of concern included: 

a. Lack of a defined budget development processes. 

• Decisions were made arbitrarily by the District’s business manager and su- 
perintendent without input from key stakeholders including principals, de- 
partment directors, and parents 

• The school board had little to no involvement in the development of the 
budget, other than final approval. 

b. Lack of effective and efficient budget management processes. 

c. Out of compliance with State of Arizona Audit requirements. In the 2009- 
10 school year, auditors were unable to complete discovery due to a lack of 
established general budgeting procedures, therefore, the completion of audits 
were delayed over a four-year period. 

The following measures were taken to remediate these deficiencies: 

a. Hired an effective school business manager with 20 years of successful expe- 
rience in Arizona public schools. 

b. Developed an inclusive budget development process that included the forma- 
tion of a budget committee comprised of teachers, parents, principals, and 
district administrators. 

c. The Governing Board is provided a detailed budget report at a regular board 
meeting once a month. 

d. A study session is held annually with the Governing Board to review budget 
recommendations and to gather input from members. 

e. Upgraded budgeting and payroll software. 

f. Provide ongoing training to the business department staff. 

g. Developed best practice business procedures. 

h. Hired a reputable school auditing firm that assisted in bringing BUSD into 
compliance with the Arizona Auditing requirements. 

Meaningful Partnerships 

Key to the success of BUSD is the establishment of positive and meaningful part- 
nerships and relationships with key stakeholders including the Tohono O’odham Na- 
tion, higher education institutions, parents, and the various wraparound service 
agencies on the Tohono O’odham Nation. BUSD strongly believes that if we are not 
successful with this component, our transformation efforts will plateau and sustain- 
able effective learning will not occur. 

The Tohono O’odham Nation 

BUSD believes that a strong partnership with the Tohono O’odham Nation’s lead- 
ership is a key component in the sustainability of an effective school system. Of par- 
ticular mention is BUSD’s efforts to create a C-20 Council on the Tohono O’odham 
Nation that brings key decision makers together to support the education of chil- 
dren (the C in this case refers to conception). Such a group will create the necessary 
collective efficiencies, not only for the benefit of BUSD, but the greater community 
as well. All service agencies and departments on the Tohono O’odham Nation will 
develop the much needed coordinated health and wellness approach so urgently 
needed. 

As an example, it is critical that a priority is placed on providing an expecting 
female the needed wraparound services she requires so that both mom and the baby 
have a healthy pregnancy term. There are two primary reasons for this: First, the 
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expected female needs guidance and support in maintaining a healthy pregnancy 
from prenatal care to awareness on what the dos and don’ts are during a pregnancy. 
For example, the incidence of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome has a direct correlation on 
the child’s health and cognitive abilities for the rest of his/her life. Expecting moms 
need to have knowledge of this and know exactly where and how to get the nec- 
essary assistance. Unfortunately, the standard of prenatal care for Native American 
women is not at the level recommended by the medical profession. Again, there is 
a need to provide all the necessary services to ensure that expecting moms have 
knowledge and access to the appropriate prenatal care and information associated 
with a healthy pregnancy. Secondly, brain research clearly informs us that the brain 
is about 80 percent fully developed by the age of three and to a great extent, the 
level of prenatal services are highly correlated to the cognitive developmental levels 
of children in Tribal environments. Sadly, there exists a crisis surrounding this mat- 
ter. 

Just as critical in the C-20 Concept is the quality of early childhood services and 
education provided to children in our community. The research on learning suggests 
that children who are exposed to strategic learning opportunities and that are pro- 
vided the appropriate levels of nutrition and wellness care are more apt to succeed 
academically. Unfortunately, this too is in a state of crisis and requires a significant 
overhaul. For example in BUSD, we do not see a correlation with kindergarten read- 
iness with those students that are enrolled in the Tohono O’odham Nation’s Head 
Start Programs and those that are not. 

The current levels of wraparound services and safety nets for children of all ages 
fall short of providing the quality of services needed to support BUSD students and 
their families . The C- 20 Concept is intended to support the necessary changes that 
lead to the delivery of effective wraparound services and the development of the 
much needed safety nets for all BUST) children and their families. However, exten- 
sive work is required to reach this goal. 

Generally, BUSD is garnering the needed support from the Nation’s leadership 
through the following means: 

1. Regular meetings with the Human Resource Development Committee of the 
Legislative Council. BUSD provides progress reports and updates on program 
changes in addition to the implementation of new programs. 

2. Annual Progress Report presentations to the Legislative Council. 

3. Established meetings with directors and leaders of the Tohono O’odham Na- 
tion’s key departments including Education, Behavioral Health, Recreation, 
Police Department, Fire Department, and Public Safety, along with the lead- 
ership of the Indian Health Services. This effort is continuously improving 
as BUSD strives to build collaborative partnerships and relationships with 
the various agencies on the Tohono O’odham Nation. 

4. Periodic progress report presentations and meetings with the Chairman of 
the Tohono O’odham Nation. This is an area that continues to improve annu- 
ally. 

5. BUSD’s direct involvement in the Circles of Care Grant that supports a co- 
ordinated model of the delivery of effective wraparound services and the de- 
velopment of safety nets for the Tohono O’odham Nation. 

Higher Education 

BUSD has established effective partnerships with several institutions of higher 
education including the University of Arizona, Pima Community College and the 
Tohono O’odham Community College. In particular the Tohono O’odham Community 
College (TOCO and BUSD have established a comprehensive partnership to support 
the needs of students. Key components of this partnership include: 

1. Monthly collaborative meetings with BUSD and TOCC leadership. 

2. Implementation of a dual credit programs where juniors and seniors earn col- 
lege credit for Math and English classes taught at Baboquivari High School. 

3. TOCC and BUSD are partners in the delivery of a United States Department 
of Education i3 Innovation Grant that provides students in K-12 with AVID. 
AVID is a college preparation system that infuses key strategies and expecta- 
tions in the development of a college going culture. 

4. An MOU that ensures that both institutions will maintain a collaborative 
partnership in providing education to the Tohono O’odham in Preschool 
through Community College. 

Additional information related to BUSD’s partnership with the University of Ari- 
zona is described later in this document. 
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Parent Involvement and Engagement 

BUSD has made the involvement of parents, guardians, and caretakers a priority. 
The research and literature in educational best practices suggests that perhaps the 
most important component of student success is the level of parental involvement 
in their children’s education. BUSD has implemented several key strategies and 
programs in supporting our parents, guardians, and caretakers involvement in their 
children’s education. Among these are: 

1. POP Academy: The Power of Parents Academy is designed to engage parents 
at two critical levels in the lives of their children as described below: 

a. Provide a series of classes over 15 hours in seven weeks on topics that affect 
their children’s lives and that impact their quality of life now and in the fu- 
ture. This includes the following topics: 

• How to navigate the school system successfully (communicating with teach- 
ers, principals, and staff). 

• How to setup homework expectations that lead to effective learning. 

• Knowledge and awareness of social issues that influence their children 
(gangs, controlled substances, sexual activity, etc.). 

• Basic life skills such a financial literacy, how to maintain your vehicle, how 
to repair leaky faucets. 

• Topics surrounding health and wellness. 

b. Enforce to parents the significance of their own education by building the 
selfdetermination that they too can become lifelong learners. Their attend- 
ance not only helps them but they also become role models for their children. 
This in itself is perhaps the most significant aspect of the POP Academy: 
children seeing their parents attend school. 

BUSD is collaborating with TOGO in the development of programs that will en- 
courage parents in returning to school to earn a GED and/or to continue their 
education. Unfortunately, nearly 50 percent of the adults on the Tohono 
O’odham Nation have not graduated from high school and very few have college 
degrees. 

The POP Academy will eventually assist our parents in continuing their edu- 
cation as follows: 

• Those that successfully complete the POP Academy will earn a college cred- 
it through TOCC. 

• Those who have not graduated from high school will be encouraged to enroll 
in TOCC’s Adult Education Program leading to a GED. 

• Those who have graduated from high school will be encouraged to enter a 
certificated program, an associates degree or a transfer program. 

An educated populace results in an improved quality of life for all members of 
the Tohono O’odham Nation. Certainly, as research suggests, there is a correla- 
tion in students’ academic success and the levels of educational attainment of 
their parents. The POP Academy is designed to capitalize on this. 

2. BUSD strongly believes in the significance of parent involvement and engage- 
ment and has dedicated funding that provides a fulltime district level admin- 
istrator and a parent involvement specialist at each campus. 

a. The district Coordinator of Parent/Community Involvement & Engagement 
oversees all related programs and events associated with this effort. 

• Provides training and support for the site-level parent involvement spe- 
cialist. 

• Plans and implements district level programs including the Back to School 
Celebration and the Miracle on Main Street Winter Festival. The Back to 
School Celebration is a comprehensive effort that brings over 1,000 stu- 
dents and parents to a community type fair. Students receive haircuts, 
backpacks and supplies, and participate in fun activities; while parents are 
provided classes in a variety of school and community related topics. The 
Miracle on Main Street provides and brings a community building approach 
where the schools and community agencies provide educational activities 
for students, school and community leaders perform Christmas carols, and 
students and adults are provided culturally relevant stories. Well over 
1,000 meals are served to those in attendance. 

• Oversees the POP Academy. 

• Oversees the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Program. 
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• Leads BUSD’s community outreach efforts including newsletters, 
communiques, and community meetings. 

b. The site level Parent Involvement Specialists work directly with teachers and 
principals in all aspects of engaging parents including: 

• Conducting home visits as needed. 

• Providing transportation to parents to school events/meetings and to school 
related appointments with external agencies. 

• Making referrals for students and families to wraparound agencies as need- 
ed. 

• Participating in a variety of parent meetings. 

• Translating for parents as needed. 

• Overseeing their sites clothing bank. 

• Collaborating with the district coordinator in the delivery of all parenting 
classes and events. 

3. Generally BUSD expects parents, guardians, and caretakers to be fully in- 
volved and engaged in their child’s education. BUSD has established a com- 
pact that requires the following of parents: 

a. Read to and/or with their child at least 20 minutes daily. 

b. Spend at least 10 minutes daily having a meaningful conversation about 
school with their child. 

c. Volunteer at a minimum 4 hours monthly in their child’s school. This can in- 
clude participation in the POP Academy and other parent classes and events 
throughout the year. 

d. Attend the back to school event where students are provided backpacks 
school uniforms, shoes, haircuts, etc. 

e. Attend Parent/Teacher conferences as scheduled twice per year or as needed. 

Governance 

BUSD strongly believes in providing a highly effective system of support for the 
Governing Board that leads to highly effective decisionmaking. 

a. The superintendent maintains communication with each board member in 
matters related to the operation of the school district. In BUSD this includes 
regular written updates along with communication on pertinent information 
as it occurs. 

b. The superintendent provides the Governing Board with the necessary infor- 
mation that prepares members for effective decisionmaking at official meet- 
ings. This includes the dissemination of critical information in the board 
packet delivered timely in advance of scheduled board meetings so as to pro- 
vide adequate time for review. Additionally, in BUSD, the superintendent 
meets and/or calls each board member in the days prior to the board meeting 
to provide additional information and/or clarification to items and supporting 
documents as needed. 

c. The superintendent ensures that timely and effective training is provided to 
the Governing Board and its members. Additionally, an annual retreat is held 
where the Governing Board reviews previous years goals and outcomes, and 
sets the same for the subsequent year. 

Teaching and Learning 

BUSD is highly committed to providing a rigorous learning environment for each 
of its students. To this end, BUSD has implemented a teaching and learning ap- 
proach based on best practices that focus on student achievement. We also believe 
that the most significant aspect of learning is direct instruction and as such, we 
have focused on improving our teachers preparation and readiness to deliver a rig- 
orous curriculum that leads to students being next year ready at the completion of 
the current school year, and of course, college and/or career ready upon graduation 
from high school. BUSD believes that the most influential members of the district 
are its principals and that its teachers are the most important. BUSD also recog- 
nizes that the development of highly effective learning environments can only occur 
through individuals that have a clear purpose, unwavering passion, and a powerful 
persistence. BUSD has such a team of professionals in its teaching staff, administra- 
tive team, and support staff 

As previously mentioned in this document, BUSD has implemented a comprehen- 
sive approach at providing training and support to all members of the instructional 
team including teachers, para-professionals, principals, and district staff and admin- 
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istration. Specifically, the instructional team participates in a focused effort that in- 
cludes: 

1. Professional Development (PD) for the Instructional Team 

a. 24 days contractually required PD in 2013 and 19 days in 2014 (these days 
were scheduled prior to the school year and after the school year, with three 
days occurring during the school year; reduction in PD days attributed to de- 
creased funding). 

b. Additionally, job-embedded training and support is provided throughout the 
year in reading and math. Trainers model lessons and strategies, observe 
teachers, and provide immediate feedback and coaching. 

c. Site level instructional coaches provide differentiated professional develop- 
ment and support to teachers aligned to principal observations and district 
walkthrough observations (described in the Human Resource section of this 
document). 

d. The following topics and areas continue to be the focus of the BUSD Profes- 
sional Development Program: 

• Common Core Standards 

• Tohono O’odham Culture 

• Beyond Textbooks (curriculum mapping, lesson planning, and benchmark 
assessments) 

• Marzano’s Art and Science of Teaching 

• Classroom Management 

• Technology as an Instructional Tool 

e. All teachers new to the district and all teachers in their second year in the 
district are required an additional 16 hour of professional development in the 
BUSD New Teacher Induction Program. Teachers receive extended training 
in the areas highlighted above. This is part of our efforts at ensuring that 
all teachers receive the same level of training and support in the expected 
pedagogy and curriculum. 

Additionally BUSD has set very clearly articulated expectations for teachers that 
are employed in our schools. The teacher contract includes the following language 
that articulates expectations: 

1. The Teacher agrees to teach such grade, grades or subjects and to perform 
such other professional duties as may be assigned by the Governing Board 
or its administrators including but not limited to: 

a. Meet the needs of all students through the use of the District’s adopted in- 
structional strategies, programs and procedures so that all students are given 
every reasonable opportunity to achieve one year’s growth in the course(s) 
taught. This includes, but is not limited to the use of AVID strategies. Suc- 
cess for All, and all other adopted materials. 

b. Integrate the provided technology into everyday instruction in alignment 
with the District’s grade level and/or content expectations. 

c. Maintain a classroom environment that promotes effective learning through 
the use of best practice routines and procedures, displaying exemplary stu- 
dent work, posting learning objectives prominently visible to students in 
grade level appropriate language, maintaining bulletin boards/displays con- 
sistent with current instructional themes, and that promotes the Tohono 
O’odham Culture. 

d. Maintain an adherence to professional growth by attending all District ap- 
proved professional development during the term of the contract. 

e. Collaborate with grade-level and/or content teachers at a minimum of once 
per week in the development of lessons, units, and activities in alignment 
with the District’s curriculum. 

f. Collaborate with grade-level and/or content teachers and other school per- 
sonnel at a minimum of once per week in the disaggregation of student 
achievement, attendance, and behavioral data so as to develop and imple- 
ment differentiated instruction as needed. 

g. Meet District expectations in the use of school-wide and classroom quan- 
titative data that measures student academic progress in alignment with the 
Arizona Framework for Measuring Educator Effectiveness 

h. Complete lesson plans weekly in alignment with the district’s curriculum and 
post electronically utilizing the District’s lesson plan template. 
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i. Maintain accurate records in Infinite Campus, which are updated and posted 
as required by the District. This includes, but is not limited to, grade book, 
grades, attendance, and correspondence. 

j. Develop and design a teacher web page that includes, but is not limited to, 
teacher welcome page, lesson plans, curriculum, assignments, and links, k. 
Provide timely communication to each of your student’s parents or guardians 
at a minimum once per quarter or as needed. 

1. Recognize the significance of the Tohono O’odham Culture in teaching and 
learning and, as such, demonstrate proficiency through its integration into 
daily instruction in alignment with the District’s expectations. 

As part of the issuance of contracts, each principal meets with each teacher and 
reviews the language to ensure that there is full understanding and agreement of 
the district’s expectations. 

BUSD has implemented the following key initiatives over the past four years that 
will enable students to be next year ready upon the completion of the current school 
year and college and career ready upon graduation from high school. The selection 
of these initiatives was strategic having been preceded by careful review, research, 
and dialogue with principals, teachers, and school improvement specialist. 

• Common Core Implementation — Though required in Arizona through a phase- 
in over three years, BUSD implemented fully prior to the full implementation 
time period. The Common Core Standards provide the rigor our students need 
to successfully be college ready. 

• Success For All Reading — provides a very structured program with intensive 
professional development and training. As a result, BUSD teachers have become 
effective teachers of reading. SFA also provides fluid leveled groupings that sup- 
port struggling as well as proficient readers. 

— lOES was labeled as an SFA Ambassador School as a result of significant 
growth in reading. 

• PowerATeaching Math Framework — Similar to SFA, this framework provides ef- 
fective instructional strategies incorporated with our math adoptions. 

• Beyond Textbooks — Provides BUSD teachers for a framework for curriculum 
mapping, teacher resources for lesson planning, and assessment calendars. 

• Increased rigor in graduation requirements. The BUSD Curriculum provides 
our students with a much deeper understanding of the Common Core Standards 
in all courses. Additionally, high school students are offered the necessary hon- 
ors courses through direct instruction on campus, online courses, and dual cred- 
it courses through TOCC and Pima Community College. 

• Data Driven Response to Intervention 

— Effective use of Formative & Summative Assessments at all levels 
— GALILEO weekly and quarterly assessments 

— Interventions provided during school, afterschool, Saturdays, and all Inter- 
cessions 

• BUSD added 23 school days to the school year in 2011. The additional days was 
an increase to the 157 day school year up to that point. 

More specifically in our goal of students being college ready upon graduation from 
high school, BUSD has implemented the Wisdom Project. The Wisdom project is a 
joint effort with TOCC under a United States Department of Education i3 Innova- 
tion Grant in the delivery of a college readiness system. As mentioned previously, 
the implementation of the AVID system is funded through this grant. AVID, Ad- 
vancement Via Individual Determination, is a college readiness system for elemen- 
tary through higher education that is designed to increase school-wide learning and 
performance. AVID accelerates student learning, uses research based methods of ef- 
fective instruction, provides meaningful and motivational professional learning, and 
acts as a catalyst for systemic reform and change (AVID, 2014). Beginning in ele- 
mentary school the WICOR method, which stands for writing, inquiry, collaboration, 
organization, and reading becomes the standard for learning. AVID curriculum is 
used in AVID elective classes and in content-area classes. These basic skills are re- 
search-based strategies that help prepare students for college. 

Additional components of the Wisdom Project are: 

• Dual Credit Courses through TOCC and Pima Community College. 

• Eocused visits to university and college campuses where students are intro- 
duced to specific fields of study and professions. 
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• Teen Town Hall where students plan and implement a forum where community 
leaders from throughout the Tohono O’odham Nation are invited to respond to 
specific student issues, concerns, and questions. 

• On campus college fairs and presentations where students receive information 
from colleges from throughout Arizona and the United States. 

Components of the Wisdom Project currently in development are: 

• Internships where high school students will be placed in degree required job ex- 
periences. 

• The Compact to Academic Success (CAS). BUSD is finalizing this unique pro- 
gram with the University of Arizona (UA) that provides Baboquivari High 
School Students with the following based on very specific requirements while 
in high school: 

1. Automatic Admission to the UA. 

2. “Front of the line” status for financial aid and scholarship opportunities. 

3. Dedicated retention services while enrolled at the UA 
BHS students must: 

1. Maintain a GPA of 3.0 or higher 

2. Maintain an attendance rate of 95 percent or higher 

3. Must be involved in extra-curricular activities 

4. Model exemplary citizenship 

5. Successfully complete all prerequisite courses 

6. Meet ACT or SAT requirements 

Our goal is to expand this program to other universities in Arizona in subsequent 
years. 

Next Steps 

Additional efforts are currently in development and scheduled for implementation 
for the 2014- 15 school year: 

• BUSD is adding an additional 20 days to the 180 day school year currently in 
place. 

• Implementing a digital program: 

— ^All math and reading materials at the elementary school will be fully dig- 
ital 

— The middle school and high school will be fully digital 

— Each student will be issued a take home tablet that will have all materials 
as listed above on their tablets 

— Each classroom will have a 75” HD monitor with a touch overlay that will 
permit the teacher and students to manipulate it with their finger. Addi- 
tionally, the teacher and students will have the capability of manipulating 
the 75” HD monitor from their tablet. 

— This will create a true 21st Century learning environment that prepares 
students not only for college, but also for the exponentially moving techno- 
logical world. This will permit our students to develop skill sets and 
foundational knowledge of 21st century possibilities. 

• Moving to a School-wide III budgeting process that permits the blending of all 
entitlement funds with State aid. 

• Development of a Foundation that will support scholarships for students, addi- 
tional educational programs, and increased salaries for teachers and staff. 

The development of a Superstar Teacher salary schedule based on specific criteria 
aligned to student achievement and leadership. Teachers successfully meeting this 
criteria are moved to a “master level” pay rate significantly higher than the current 
salary schedule. 

Closing 

BUSD is committed toward meeting its obligation of providing a comprehensive 
learning environment that leads to college and career readiness for our students. 
Over the past four years, BUSD has had courageous conversations with all key 
stakeholders and has taken the courageous actions resulting in improved outcomes 
for students. Though we celebrate these successes, we recognize the need toward 
continued improvement and will continually strive to do what is best for our stu- 
dents. I thank you for allowing me the opportunity to share the challenges and suc- 
cesses on BUSD’s Journey to Success and welcome further discussion. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gish? 

STATEMENT OF BRENT D. GISH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INDIAN IMPACTED SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Gish. Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso and mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, thank you for the 
opportunity to come before you today. 

My name is Brent Gish. I serve as Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Indian Impacted Schools Association, commonly known as 
NIISA. Prior to accepting this position, I was privileged to work as 
a teacher and school administrator at two of Minnesota’s federally 
impacted Indian land school districts for nearly 40 years. 

The Impact Aid Program, established by Congress in 1950 and 
administered through the Department of Education, provides Fed- 
eral funds for public school operations that otherwise would have 
been provided by local tax revenues but for the presence of Federal 
property. 

The program provides funding for eligible districts enrolling fed- 
erally-connected children. My comments will focus on the chal- 
lenges faced by Indian land school districts and the children they 
serve. 

There are roughly 1,350 public school districts nationwide receiv- 
ing impact aid payments; 635 of those are Indian land school dis- 
tricts. These districts enroll over 941,000 federally-connected stu- 
dents, of which approximately 115,000 reside on Indian treaty. 
Federal trust and Alaska Native Claims Act lands. 

The Impact Aid Program supports educational services to over 12 
million children enrolled in eligible districts. The Impact Aid Pro- 
gram provides a formal link between tribal governments and public 
school districts. 

Through the Indian policies and procedures written into current 
law, tribes and parents of Indian students are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to provide valuable insight and recommendations on wheth- 
er Indian students are equal participants in all district programs 
and school activities. 

Should they determine the need, they may request changes in 
school programs and content. If the discussions reach an impasse, 
the impact aid statute provides for an administrative appeal proc- 
ess. NIISA supports the IPP process in current law. 

The timeliness of impact aid payments is a major concern for eli- 
gible districts. Boards of education and school administrators must 
make very difficult and legally binding decisions regarding pro- 
gramming and personnel for the upcoming year without knowing 
how much impact aid funding they will be receiving, trusting that 
Congress will pass an appropriations bill in a timely manner. 

For some heavily impacted school districts, impact aid can rep- 
resent 50 percent or more of their operating funds. It cannot be 
overemphasized how critical impact aid is in providing basic, day- 
to-day educational services. 

With the current Federal budget deficit and the Budget Control 
Act of 2011 passed to address the budget shortfall, we acknowledge 
the challenges that forward funding would present to the Congress. 
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However, we believe the rationale for it is sound, is in the best in- 
terest of Indian land students and tribal communities. 

The implementation of the Budget Control Act hit Indian land 
school districts in Fiscal Year 2013, a year before most Federal 
education programs. Faced with a reduction in impact aid funding, 
our districts sought ways to absorb the loss with the least negative 
impact on our students. 

These cuts came at a particularly critical juncture in school re- 
form and restructuring efforts. A high percentage of Indian land 
schools are in various stages of school improvements. Evidence- 
based programs and strategies have been adopted to close the 
achievement gaps, improve attendance, increase graduation rates 
and advance culturally relevant practices and strategies in preK- 
12 classrooms, the ultimate goal being to prepare our students for 
tomorrow’s workforce and higher education. If we are to be success- 
ful, federally impacted Indian land districts need adequate re- 
sources to get it done. 

NIISA gratefully acknowledges that for Fiscal Year 2014, Con- 
gress restored impact aid funding levels to near pre-sequestration 
levels. We propose, however, a modest four percent increase for Fis- 
cal Year 2015 which would allow Indian land districts to begin the 
recovery process due to loss and declining revenues, to invest in 
new technology, to rehire teachers and support staff, to implement 
more culturally relevant practices and classes, to upgrade facilities 
and more. 

The goal of each and every one of our districts is to become a 
high performing school district. We fervently believe that we can 
accomplish it, our school boards and administrators can make it 
happen with adequate resources, impact aid being one very critical 
element. 

Section 8007 of the law authorizes appropriations for school con- 
struction and facility maintenance. The amount appropriated in re- 
cent years has been grossly inadequate to address the backlog of 
need for facility replacement, renovation and maintenance of In- 
dian land districts. 

The ability of Indian land districts to address facility needs var- 
ies but for many it is nearly impossible to secure the necessary 
bonding for construction or major renovation. It is urgent that Con- 
gress seek a solution for this critical need. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gish follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brent D. Gish, Executive Director, National Indian 
Impacted Schools Association 

Chairman Tester, Vice Chairman Barrasso, Members of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today on behalf 
of the National Indian Impacted Schools Association and the National Association 
of Federally Impacted Schools. 

My name is Brent Gish. I serve as the Executive Director of the National Indian 
Impacted Schools Association (NIISA). Prior to accepting this position, I was privi- 
leged to work as a teacher and school administrator in two of Minnesota’s federally 
impacted Indian land school districts for nearly 40 years. 

The NIISA organization is an advocacy organization working on behalf of some 
635 public school districts that enroll children whose residence is located on Indian 
treaty, federal trust, or land conveyed under the Alaska Claims Settlement Act. 
These parcels of land are exempt from taxation, the primary sources of operating 
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funds for public schools. The long term goal of NIISA is to secure full funding of 
the Impact Aid program. 

The Impact Aid Program, established by Congress in 1960 and administered 
through the Department of Education, provides federal funds for public school oper- 
ations that would have otherwise been provided by local teix revenues but for the 
presence of federal property. It should be noted that the Impact Aid Program also 
provides funding for districts enrolling children whose parents serve in the armed 
forces residing either on or off military installations, federal low rent housing and 
civilians that live on or work on federal property. My comments will focus on the 
challenges faced by Indian lands school districts. 

As you are no doubt very keenly aware, approximately 93 percent of American 
Indian and Alaska Native elementary and secondary students attend public schools 
with the remaining 7 percent of students attending Bureau of Indian Education/Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and privately funded schools. 

Roughly 1,350 public school districts nationwide receive Impact Aid pa 3 mients. 
These districts enroll over 941,000 federally impacted students of which approxi- 
mately 115,000-1- reside on Indian/trust/Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act 
lands. The revenues generated by federally impacted students through the Impact 
Aid program supports educational services to over 12,000,000 children enrolled in 
eligible districts. Impact Aid is non categorical funding and therefore can be utilized 
for any allowable expenditure as authorized by state education agencies and the 
local school board. This is but one example of efficient and effective utilization of 
federal programs, dollars generated by a segment of the student population bene- 
fiting the whole student community. 

Every state represented on the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs receives sub- 
stantial amounts of federal Impact Aid. In FY 2013, estimated Basic Support pay- 
ments amount to nearly $610,000,000 or half of the total Impact Aid appropriation 
of $1.2-1- billion. ^ It should also be noted that in addition to basic support funding, 
eligible districts receive funding for children with special needs and facilities upkeep 
and repair. 

For Indian Country, the Impact Aid program is a vital element of public policy 
for providing every child with a free and appropriate public education or as is the 
focus of this hearing, “Cultivating the Next Generation”. Signed into law in 1950, 
the Impact Aid program is one of the oldest federal education programs. The land 
base that generates Impact Aid consists of 53 million acres of Indian trust land in 
the lower 48 states and 44 million acres included in the Alaska Native Claims Act. 
The Impact Aid program is but one example of the United States government ful- 
filling its trust responsibility — in this case, for education — for American Indian and 
Alaska Native peoples. 

The Impact Aid program provides a formal link between tribal governments and 
public school districts serving students residing on Indian lands by requiring school 
districts to consult with tribes and members of tribal communities. Federally im- 
pacted school districts must consult with tribes and Indian communities to develop 
Indian Policies and Procedures (IPP). Through this process, tribes and parents of 
Indian students are afforded the opportunity to provide valuable insights and rec- 
ommendations on whether Indian students are “equal participants” in all district 
programs and school activities. Further, tribes and parents may request changes in 
school programs and content. Should discussions reach an impasse, the Impact Aid 
statute provides for an administrative appeal process. We support the processes es- 
tablished through the Indian Policies and Procedures provision in current law. 

The timeliness of Impact Aid payments is a major concern for eligible districts. 
Impact Aid is not a forward funded program as are other major education programs, 
e.g.. Title I, Individuals with Disabilities Act (IDEA) and Bureau of Indian Affairs/ 
Bureau of Indian Education, etc. Boards of Education and school administrators 
must make very difficult decisions regarding programming and personnel for the up- 
coming school year without knowing how much Impact Aid funding they will be re- 
ceiving. For some heavily impacted school districts. Impact Aid revenues can rep- 
resent 50 percent or more of its operating funds. It cannot be over-emphasized how 
critical Impact Aid is in providing basic day-to-day educational services. 

Forward funding of the Impact Aid program would be a major step forward, and 
long overdue I might add, in providing timely payments to school districts. With the 
federal current budget deficit and the Budget Control Act of 2011 to address deficit, 
we acknowledge the challenge that forward funding would present to Congress, how- 


^Alaska — $132.6 M; Arizona — $160.3 M; Hawaii — $31.8 M; Idaho — $4.8 M; Minnesota — $18.1 
M; Montana — $40.7 M; Nebraska — $15.6 M; North Dakota — $23.8 M; New Mexico — $86.1 M; 
South Dakota — $47.8 M; Washington — $39.3 M; Wyoming — $8.6 M 
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ever, we believe the rationale for it is sound and in the best interest of Indian lands 
students and tribal communities. 

The implementation of the Budget Control Act hit Indian lands school districts 
in FY 2013, a year before most other federal education programs. Faced with a re- 
duction in Impact Aid funding, our districts sought ways to absorb the loss in fund- 
ing in a variety of ways: reduced professional development; increased class size; de- 
ferred facility maintenance; reduced instructional staff; reduced support staff; re- 
duced course offering including culturally relevant classes; reduced technology re- 
placement and expanded student usage; close community based schools; reduce bus 
routes and extra curricular transportation, etc. These cuts came at a particularly 
critical juncture in school reform and restructuring efforts. A high percentage of In- 
dian lands schools are in various stages of school improvement. Evidence based pro- 
grams and strategies have been adopted to close the achievement gap, improve at- 
tendance, increase graduation rates and embed culturally relevant practices and 
strategies PreK-12 with the ultimate goal being to prepare our students for tomor- 
row’s workforce and higher education. If we are to be successful, federally impacted 
Indian land districts need adequate resources to get it done! 

To illustrate the challenge “the sequester” posed to Indian lands districts, school 
administrators offered the following insights and perspectives. One superintendent 
from an Oklahoma district stated his district has ‘virtually no local teix base’ from 
which to fall back on in times of budget reduction. It was further sighted by a super- 
intendent serving students living on Navajo trust lands, “It is important for all stu- 
dents to have opportunities equitable to other districts with lucrative tax 
bases. . .To penalize students due to lack of a tax base and the failure of the federal 
government to pay its ‘fair share’ of the tax burden is a detriment. . .There are no 
alternative resources to make up to lost Impact Aid revenues. . .” Finally, a super- 
intendent from a Nebraska school district put it this way in referencing the impact 
of the sequester, “We are planning for tough times instead of seeking ways to pro- 
vide children with more opportunities to be successful in life’s endeavors.” Suffice 
it to say, the sequester hit federally impacted Indian land school districts hard and 
to the detriment of the students, their communities and reservations. 

The illustrations above reflect the impact of the sequester on FY 2013 and pre- 
vious years of funding levels that fall short of keeping up with inflation. NIISA 
gratefully acknowledges that for FY 2014, Congress restored Impact Aid funding 
levels near pre sequester levels. NIISA wishes to express its deepest and most sin- 
cere appreciation. We are hopeful that future budgets and appropriations passed by 
Congress will reflect its obligation to adequately compensate federally impacted 
school districts for lost taxing authority. And, as we prepare for FY 2015, the Ad- 
ministration’s Budget request to Congress would increase the Department of Edu- 
cation’s/Impact Aid budget by 1.9 percent. Given the deficit our country is facing, 
one might conclude that increase is more than fair. However, I would point out that 
the Impact Aid program has not been fully funded since 1969 resulting in prorated 
payments to eligible districts. The NAFIS/NIISA request to Congress is for a modest 
4 percent increase. That would allow Indian land districts to begin the recovery 
process due to lost and declining revenues. . .to invest in new technology; to rehire 
teachers and support staff; to implement more culturally relevant practices and 
classes; to upgrade facilities; etc. The goal of each and every one of our districts is 
to become a high performing school district. We firmly believe it can be accom- 
plished. Our school boards and administrators can make it happen with adequate 
resources, Impact Aid being one very critical element. 

Finally, Impact Aid is authorized under Title VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Section 8007 authorizes appropriations for school construc- 
tion and facility maintenance. The amounts appropriated in recent years have been 
grossly inadequate to address the backlog of need for facility replacement, renova- 
tion and maintenance in Indian lands districts. The ability of the Indian land dis- 
trict to address facility needs varies but for many it is nearly impossible to secure 
the necessary bonding for construction or major renovation. For instance, there are 
80 school districts made up entirely of Indian lands and there are an additional 161 
school districts which have at least 50 percent Indian lands. The situation was not 
created by the Indian lands districts and needs a federal solution! 

Chairman Tester and Members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, thank 
you for extending an invitation to the National Indian Impacted Schools Association 
to appear before this Committee. We look forward to working with you as legislation 
comes before Congress that affects children residing on federal trust, tribal and 
Alaska Claims Settlement lands. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gish, and thank all of you who 
provided testimony today. I appreciate your coming to Washington 
and providing your perspective on our children’s future. 

I will start with you, Ms. Broaddus. Senator Dorgan sat in the 
same seat last week. He told us about a roundtable that he held 
with Federal agency officials working on programs that affect fami- 
lies and children. His organization was doing something very, very 
similar in one instance on the same reservation without knowing. 
Everyone was working but no one was communicating because they 
didn’t know the other was there. 

You brought up the importance of communication and collabora- 
tion. Can you speak to some of the collaboration that OPI and Mon- 
tana have been involved in, their success and why they were suc- 
cessful? 

Ms. Broaddus. Coordination and collaboration in Indian Country 
is often more difficult and complicated than it seems with many 
funding streams and many different interests at the table. At the 
Office of Public Instruction, we found those partners are very will- 
ing, however, especially when it comes to issues surrounding chil- 
dren and families on our reservations. 

We have coordinated meetings from the very beginning of our 
school improvement grants. As an example, we asked that all part- 
ners come to the table to talk about this unique funding stream 
and the ways that Montana wanted to employ specific strategies 
for American Indian students. 

Everyone came to the table and brought forth really great ideas 
and really helped us as valuable partners in our overall process. 

The Chairman. We all know about the population figures. For 
example, in Montana, we have 3,600 individuals, about 7 percent 
of our general population is Native American, yet 17 percent of our 
male inmates are Native American, 21 percent are female. 

One thing I know contributes to higher incarceration is lack of 
educational attainment, yet in Montana — you can correct me if I 
am wrong — Native kids are expelled or suspended from schools at 
rates that far exceed their population, making it in some cases 
nearly impossible to complete their education. 

Why do you think this is happening in your personal opinion and 
is there anything we can do to help turn it around? 

Ms. Broaddus. That is a very complicated but very good ques- 
tion. I agree with those specifics regarding suspension and expul- 
sion rates across our State. In particular, I think a key issue at the 
heart of the matter is the difficult life experiences and the trauma 
that many American Indian students face. 

I think often behaviors described as discipline issues could often 
be solved in better addressing student mental and emotional needs 
and concerns. Through our Schools of Promise work we have 
trained our teachers and our administrators to understand those 
signs of trauma and PTSD in American Indian students and to bet- 
ter respond to give them tools they can use to decelerate those be- 
haviors in our schools. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. 

I am going to go to you. Dr. Siqueiros. 

I think we are all impressed by the strides you have made in 
your school district. I think your experiences may help us develop 
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policies for under performing schools but it probably isn’t easy, as 
you just said. 

You took up the first challenge of realigning faculty and adminis- 
tration. How vigorous was the evaluation process and how did it 
affect instruction throughout that process? 

Mr. Siqueiros. At that particular point, my school district did 
not have a very successful comprehensive evaluation process in 
place. We took what was in current use and revised and modified 
it. We had expectations that all employees, particularly our teach- 
ers, would be evaluated. 

The evaluation process was not simply for dictating if you were 
coming back or not. Think about that for a moment. One of the 
things we implemented was that all teachers would be required to 
have the first evaluation be completed by October 15, the end of 
the first quarter. That allowed us, as an instructional team, to pro- 
vide the necessary support for that teacher to improve. 

Secondly, it also gave us the opportunity within Arizona law that 
in the event we had to bring forward a statement of charges for 
dismissal, it gave us that opportunity as well. At that particular 
point, because of all those efforts and the efforts in terms of our 
teacher recruitment and retention efforts, we brought in a different 
type at the level of expertise for our school district that we had not 
seen before. 

That does a number of things. One, those highly effective teach- 
ers are not just graded in the classroom for direction instruction, 
but they are also role models for the neighboring teacher in the 
classroom next door. 

The Chairman. Amen, brother. 

I am impressed with your technological upgrades, although I ac- 
tually come from rural America and I know that there is a lack of 
access to high speed Internet. Tell us more about your experience 
with the E-Rate process and how increased access to the Internet 
is affecting instruction in your schools? 

Mr. Siqueiros. I would tell you that we are incredibly challenged 
right now with bandwidth, accessibility and capacity within the 
Tohono O’odham Nation. The Nation received a large grant a few 
years ago and they are laying fiber optics throughout the Nation, 
in particular for the school systems and other government agencies. 

The capacity that the Tohono O’odham Utility Authority has 
right now is not sufficient to serve all of its customers. Given our 
technology emphasis moving forward, we would take about 50 per- 
cent of total capacity. 

We are in the process of utilizing our E-Rate funding possibili- 
ties — I hope I use the terminology correctly — we are going to dark 
fiber to that capacity by borrowing, hopefully, or renting the pipe 
that comes in from Tucson, Arizona to the Tohono O’odham Nation 
to purchase from a third vendor the necessary bandwidth for us to 
do the necessary work. That funding will come directly from our E- 
Rate. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Vice Chairman Barrasso? 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have questions for Mr. Hudson. 
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Your written testimony talks about teacher quality having about 
six times the positive effect on student learning in terms of other 
factors combined. Teacher quality improvement was instrumental 
in improving the reading proficiency at the Fremont County School 
in Ethete, Wyoming. The proficiency went up significantly in 
grades K-6. Can you elaborate on how teacher quality was in- 
creased in the Fremont County Schools? 

Mr. Hudson. We decided to put an intensive reading program in 
place. Our teachers virtually had to be retrained and we had two 
lead teachers who were extensively trained and then that was dis- 
tributed throughout the entire K-6 educational staffing. First 
teachers were trained and additionally, the paraprofessional edu- 
cators we had were also trained. 

This meant whether you had the teacher or the paraprofessional, 
they were both capable of influencing the reading and eventually 
the mathematics instruction that was given to the students. Con- 
sequently, within those two areas, our test scores which had shown 
zero percent proficiency for I couldn’t even tell you how long, man- 
aged to come up to 60 percent proficiency within one year by virtue 
of having those lead teachers and the program they developed with 
folks from Sheridan, Wyoming. They instigated that and came up 
with some dramatic gains in reading. They weren’t quite as good 
in mathematics but there was a 40 to 50 percent increase. 

It has also increased the class time devoted to reading and math- 
ematics. This came at the expense of cultural programs but since 
we are tested and evaluated in reading and mathematics, that is 
where we put our efforts. So far they have paid off. 

Later in the written testimony, you might note that it has not 
gone up from that 60 percent. It stagnates. It is like my colleague 
from New Mexico notes, for some reason it hits a platform and it 
is very difficult to drive it past that point. We are still trying but 
haven’t gotten much farther than that. 

Senator Barrasso. Following up with that, we heard from Dr. 
Siqueiros that the teachers are most important, but the principals 
are most influential. I wonder if we can visit a little about that be- 
cause recruitment and retention of qualified teachers are issues 
many tribal communities face. 

In your written testimony, you mentioned teachers are the edu- 
cational resource for Indian children. Can you talk a bit about the 
role of the principal in helping with recruitment, with putting for- 
ward a program? You mentioned how intensive the retraining of 
the teachers was to have them prepare to help students in this way 
and maybe some of those retention strategies you are now going to 
use in Fremont County and whether maybe we can replicate those 
successes in other places. 

Mr. Hudson. The principals are actually also a part of the staff 
training. They went through this and made sure the teachers at- 
tended the training sessions to start. Their evaluation programs 
also started to require they had to be proficient within reading and 
mathematics instruction as delivered to the students. That became 
part of their evaluation. 

Wyoming requires any initial teacher to be evaluated twice and 
a continuing contract teacher once a year. The evaluation was re- 
written to include proficiency in their instruction in mathematics 
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and reading. Additionally, staff training was provided by the prin- 
cipals to any of the staff who came up with deficiency in providing 
these programs to the teachers and in turn, to give it to the stu- 
dents. 

From an administrative point of view, the principals have to be 
trained to do a proper evaluation of the staffers. It isn’t the same 
plain Jane evaluation as has been pointed out that says okay, 
we’ve done this, looks good, you’re doing a good job, you step in the 
classroom twice a year, then you walk out the door and the teacher 
goes back to what they were doing anyway. 

The staff has to be quarterly and directly evaluated as far as 
their capability of putting this program into effect. If they don’t put 
the program into effect, then it doesn’t happen and a lot of excuses 
start. The administrators have to develop and implement a very 
valid teacher evaluation platform. 

In turn, our superintendent, Ms. Michelle Hoffman — you are fa- 
miliar with her — was the driving force to put this into place. She 
said this will be and when she says that, it is. 

Senator Barrasso. You talked about parental involvement and 
also used the term trusted adults. Could you talk a bit about that? 

Mr. Hudson. Primarily the Fremont County School districts, the 
adults are an integral part of the educational program because 
they are there at every school board meeting, not just for the re- 
quired impact aid meeting. They have a valid input into the edu- 
cational program of their students. 

We hold teacher-parent visitations at least twice a year on a for- 
mal basis and informally at any time so the students and parents 
can visit with the appropriate instructor and/or the administrator. 

Sometimes discipline gets to be an issue and because of that we 
have hired additional counselors to try and forestall such issues be- 
fore such things as suspension or expulsion happen. Teacher in- 
volvement of educated parents is a very valid part of that program. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you. Thank you so much for your testi- 
mony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Barrasso. 

Senator Heitkamp? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HEIDI HEITKAMP, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. Chairman Tester and Vice Chair 
Barrasso. 

One of the first hearings Senator Tester had as Chairman of this 
Committee was to talk about early childhood learning, helping pre- 
pare children before they come to your institutions to actually be 
ready to learn. I think as we look at how we can get beyond the 
plateau, we definitely believe that is a strategy that needs to be 
pursued. 

I want to take a moment and think about who you all represent 
and then think about a room full of kids because that is who you 
are really here representing. In your hands are the futures, their 
futures. Kids behind their parents, their grandmas and grandpas, 
usually will tell you the most significant and important people in 
their lives are their teachers. 
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That is why I think it is so important that we get that piece right 
and that we recruit the best and brightest of those teachers. We 
try to get kids more prepared to learn but I think you are abso- 
lutely headed in the right direction. 

I was listening to your story and said, man, I wish we could do 
that in our schools in North Dakota. I wish we could take your pro- 
grams and introduce them in North Dakota. You kind of brushed 
over how you actually got to the recruitment of those teachers. Was 
it pay increases, was it additional time off, additional support, 
promises of more access to decision making in the classroom? What 
was it that you pitched to those new teachers that made such a 
compelling case that you were able to get folks to come to Indian 
Country and your school districts and teach? 

Mr. Siqueiros. Before I answer that question, I want to put an 
emphasis towards conception in early childhood education. We are 
incredibly concerned about what occurs at conception to a child and 
all the issues that exist on tribal lands. 

In our committee, we are emphasizing that very issue, that all 
the wraparound services need to come to the aid of that mom to 
prevent FSA and to prevent nutritional issues. Think about brain 
development for a second. The brain is almost fully developed by 
the age of three, somewhere between 80 and 85 percent, way before 
we get them in pre-school, kindergarten through 12th grade. It is 
important that we address that as well. The importance of wrap- 
around services is critically important. 

In response to your question about teacher recruitment, we es- 
tablished two recruitment efforts, what we call a Teacher Recruit- 
ment I and Teacher Recruitment II. TRl is the typical. We have 
an opening, post the position on our web page, we take and screen 
applications and invite people for interviews. With TR2, we go out 
and seek highly effective teachers, either word of mouth, they won 
an award, they come out in newspapers, something like that. We 
go out and recruit them very much like college football coaches re- 
cruit their star quarterback. We have taken that approach. 

Because we have leveraged our Federal impact aid dollars and 
our entitlement dollars and our local State aid, we have been able 
to raise our teacher starting salaries. We are now the highest paid 
school district in the State of Arizona as a result of leveraging 
those dollars to apply as much as possible back to the classroom. 
I need that great teacher to make this happen. 

Secondly, we also provide highly intensive, professional develop- 
ment programs that are in line with our curriculum and our expec- 
tations of instruction. We are also clear about those expectations 
when we sign or issue a contract. What we expect is fully spelled 
out in their contracts. 

Third, we take care of folks. It is not just about the money, it 
is not just about professional development. We work really hard to 
create an environment that is effective for them as much as it is 
for students. We spend a lot of time in indoctrination of the Tohono 
O’odham culture because the majority of our teachers are not Na- 
tive Americans. 

Senator Heitkamp. It sounds like it is absolutely the right direc- 
tion. I appreciate your comments about don’t just look at early 
childhood, look at all those things. 
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Senator Murkowski and I have introduced a commission on the 
status of Native Americans bill because I think we have for too 
long siloed these issues. We are here talking about K-12 education, 
we talk about higher education and student attainment, we talk 
about public health, and we talk about housing. 

We talk about all these issues but at the end of the day, all we 
really want to do is create a much better environment from the 
word go for Native American children because that is going to ele- 
vate everyone. Too often, you have these struggles where we fight 
over what is really very few resources saying no, don’t put it in 
housing, it is much more important to put it in education; no, don’t 
put it here. 

If I could have another second, I want to talk about forward 
funding. We saw this during the shutdown. I can’t tell you the 
panic calls I got from schools who are already late in getting their 
payments saying now what, now what do I do? Should I lay off 
teachers, where do I go with this? 

I think everyone here who understands Indian Country under- 
stands the importance of forward funding. I will ask you what are 
the other things we can do on impact aid schools collaboratively be- 
yond forward funding that could make a difference? I guess that is 
to you, Mr. Gish. 

Mr. Gish. We understand the difficulties that basically a double 
appropriation would bring and yet we want to continue to keep it 
at the forefront because these are the challenges that our school 
districts face. They are making a decision in March and April, ne- 
gotiating with bargaining units and entering legal contracts with 
them. We have to make decisions based on the fact that Congress 
will act in good faith. 

If appropriations could at least come in a timely manner, even 
if it weren’t a forward funded program, if we could say we can 
count on that first payment coming in October after beginning our 
school year or even a month or two later, there have been times 
that we have had to face no funding until mid-winter, until Feb- 
ruary and March and that means our school districts are out there, 
borrowing money, paying interest and those dollars never return. 
Those are dollars taken away from our students. 

It would be critical and be a huge step forward if the appropria- 
tions would come and federally impacted schools are going to get 
their first payment as schools begin. That would be huge. 

On early childhood — if I might add on to that — it is the most fer- 
tile ground in Indian Country. If we have a child who comes to 
school ready to learn, we can do miracles but when our first step 
is to start remediation, it means catch up and some never will. 

Ms. Broaddus said we can’t do it alone. That is absolutely true. 
We need to be able to tap into every other resource in the tribe, 
early childhood programs or Head Start programs and put our 
heads together. We can do it together. 

If we knew we had an appropriation and could count on it in 
those early months in the fall, that would relieve a lot of the stress 
and pressure and those dollars that go out of our school systems 
to pay interest. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gish. You are right on early 
childhood. 

Senator Franken? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. First of all, I would like to recognize Mr. Gish. 
Thank you for being here. Thank you for all your years of work in 
education and in Indian Country. 

Chairman Tester, I would like to commend you for the series of 
hearings on Indian education issues. 

One of the things I want to talk about is school construction and 
school reconstruction. The Bug O Nay Ge Shig School on Leech 
Lake Reservation has been a project of mine, to get this thing re- 
constructed. It’s a pole barn. The kids actually have to leave the 
school if winds get above 40 miles an hour. 

We had a very tough winter this year and sometimes that means 
they have to leave the school when it is below zero and the wind 
is howling. They have to run to another structure about 400 yards 
away. There are all kinds of physical problems with this school. 

Mr. Siqueiros, you mentioned the renovation of school facilities 
in your district as part of your overall school improvement plan. 
Can you elaborate on how you were able to create a safe learning 
environment for your students and staff? 

Mr. Siqueiros. One of the things we have done effectively is 
through our finances and our budgeting processes. I mentioned in 
my opening statement we have been able to leverage all our fund- 
ing sources highly effectively. 

We have been able to carry forward our impact aid dollars and 
keep them in reserves up to about $5 million annually. Initially, 
one of the things we did was reinvest those dollars and renovate 
some of our facilities that were in dire need of renovation from 
painting walls to replacing furniture, carpets, tiles, leaking roofs, 
on and on and on. 

One of the issues we are hoping to prevent reoccurring over and 
over is lack of maintenance of our facilities. That is our emphasis 
for our school district, that we provide the necessary resources in 
terms of not just the money but also people power that are knowl- 
edgable and expert and can do this for us. 

The unique circumstance that we face — ^because we are 60 miles 
outside of Tucson, Arizona — is if our air conditioning breaks, there 
is some additional cost to get folks out. 

Senator Franken. How far out? 

Mr. Siqueiros. Sixty miles. That requires that we have trained 
personnel go in and change air filters, provide general maintenance 
and things like that. In Arizona, obviously we have extreme heat. 

Senator Franken. Dry heat though, isn’t it? 

Mr. Siqueiros. Dry heat, absolutely. 

Senator Franken. It’s cold in Minnesota, dry cold so it is not so 
bad. 

Mr. Siqueiros. Very true. 

That is the approach we have taken. However, our goal in the 
very near future is to add an additional wing at our elementary 
school that we will leverage with impact aid dollars. Hopefully, we 
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will be in a position to apply for some of those contract dollars from 
impact aid but we are also going to leverage some of that with 
some local funding opportunities from a program called First 
Things First that will allow us — we find matching dollars — up to 
$5 million to build an early childhood center for our school district. 

Senator Franken. I think that is great. I met with the Tohono’s 
Chairman. Tohono is 60 miles from Tucson and that, as those of 
us who work on this Committee know, makes a difference in terms 
of the finances of a tribe. 

Leech Lake that I am referring to — Mr. Gish knows — is not near 
a big city like Tucson. It is near Bemidji, but a population center 
makes a difference in terms of how you can put aside the impact 
aid. 

Let me talk about mental health a bit because I had a round- 
table in St. Paul with a lot of the different Bands and tribes in 
Minnesota on impact aid and what had to go by the wayside. We 
had one Band where they had to lay off their mental health people 
in the school and they had a couple suicides. 

I just think that mental health is tremendously important. I put 
forward a bill called Mental Health in Schools. We actually got 
about $55 million in funding in the last appropriations to do grants 
for schools that use a kind of model where they train everyone from 
the school bus driver to the teachers to the lunch ladies to recog- 
nize when a kid may have a mental health issue and to go to the 
counselor or school psychologist. These were some of the people 
who were lost when impact aid got cut. 

Having those professionals see the kid and get the kid access to 
community mental health services has made a huge difference. It 
is a great program and has made such a difference to kids and ob- 
viously to their families. 

Can you talk, Mr. Gish or anybody, about the needs in Indian 
Country in terms of mental health services and substance abuse 
treatment services? 

Mr. Gish. I like to give credit where credit is due. The credit goes 
to the Red Lake Nation where I spent the last six years of my ca- 
reer. My service came right after a very traumatic tragedy that oc- 
curred in the school and the community. 

As we looked at a recovery plan, we first looked at what are the 
characteristics of high performing schools and looked at research 
there. Foundational to that was just as we are speaking, that we 
need healthy learners. If we are going to make great progress and 
become a high performing school, we need healthy learners. 
Healthy learners make healthy schools. 

We got a multi-faceted approach but it began with the Red Lake 
Nation and their health services, specifically their mental health 
services. They provided our schools what we call cultural coun- 
selors, trained individuals, enrolled members of the Red Lake Band 
who were in each and every one of our schools. 

They became the first level of mental health services for a child. 
Maybe they were just angry some day and needed to talk to some- 
one but it was someone who looked just like them, someone from 
their culture and someone who understood where they were coming 
from. They had resources above them and also had school psycholo- 
gists who were available as well. 
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After that first level says no, this goes heyond me, this is more 
than just a little bit of a single incident or anger but going to peo- 
ple more technically trained and have the education and back- 
ground. Then further, we had access to the Indian Health Service 
and the mental health division there where clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists were available. 

Mr. Tester may remember this. We incorporated the services of 
the Native Children’s Trauma Center, which is at the University 
of Montana in Missoula. They came in and trained all staff that we 
had from our bus drivers to food service, to all of our teachers, to 
our administrators and board members as well so that we could 
recognize characteristics of children who are suffering. 

We have children where there is situational trauma they are 
going through but there is also historical trauma we are dealing 
with. It doesn’t simply go away over time so we developed strate- 
gies that we could incorporate. 

I will tell you after we had a suicide incident, we put into place 
a crisis management plan the next day ready to pay for students 
who were going to be traumatized by this and very upset. We dis- 
covered there was a suicide pact and six individuals were ready to 
follow through with that. The system worked. All six were placed. 
They went to the Indian Health Service, they were placed in a fa- 
cility in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

All six are walking this earth today. I will tell you I believe it 
is because the plan actually worked. I will give credit where credit 
is due. We had people who were intervening, services that worked 
and the system worked that time. 

Senator Franken. I think we just need to do that both in Indian 
Country and nationwide. We need to really understand that about 
1 in 5 children nationwide will experience a serious mental health 
issue in their lives and about 70 to 80 percent never get diagnosed 
or treated. 

That is where we can save a lot of pain for a lot of people and 
a lot of families, a lot of kids and as a country, do ourselves an 
enormous favor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Franken. 

I will say from my perspective, I think the greatest opportunity 
we have in education is early childhood. The greatest challenge we 
face as a country is with mental health. This is a problem that is 
not going to go away. It will only be remediated if we are able to 
do the right thing at the State, Federal and local levels. 

I just want to say thank you all for your testimony. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. Hudson? Make it as concise as possible. 

Mr. Hudson. One thing I would note in the Ethete and Fremont 
County areas, we have our grandparents of the students employed 
within the school district to address their needs. Not only are they 
out there basically as professionals but these are people they are 
related to and know and they can trust. Then they go on to the 
counselors. 

Secondly, as Mr. Gish pointed out in school construction, the cur- 
rent year, 2014, there is $17.6 million in impact aid out there for 
construction. That is about enough to build one 400 student ele- 
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mentary school in the whole United States, just one. Consequently, 
I tend to think it is somewhat under funded. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That is an understatement. 

Thank you all for your testimony. There will be questions we are 
going to have to submit. We can talk with this panel literally until 
summer. Thank you all very much for your perspective. Thank you 
for your testimony and thank you for your commitment to be here. 

With that we will bring up our second panel which consists of 
Mr. Bill Mendoza, Executive Director, White House Initiative on 
American Indian and Alaska Native Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Mendoza, it is very good to have you here. I want to thank 
you for joining us today. 

As with the previous panel, I would ask that you try to keep your 
testimony to five minutes. Your entire written testimony will be 
made a part of the record. With that, welcome. 

We might do this as standard operating procedure. I appreciate 
your being willing to be on the second panel. One of the things I 
have found through my short tenure here is it gives me great per- 
spective if I can hear what the folks on the ground are saying. I 
think as someone in the Administration, it can help you and every- 
body else too. 

Thank you for being here. You may proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MENDOZA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

WHITE HOUSE INITIATIVE ON AMERICAN INDIAN AND 

ALASKA NATIVE EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Mendoza. Good afternoon. Chairman Tester, Ranking Mem- 
ber Barrasso and distinguished members of the Committee. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today. 

While I am here as the Executive Director of the White House 
Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education, I am 
also an Oglala and Sicangu-Lakota product of public schools. I 
worked as a teacher and principal in public schools. My children 
attend public schools and have dedicated my professional life to im- 
proving and supporting the needs of all American Indians and 
Alaska Native Students. 

American Indian education is sometimes thought to mean edu- 
cation provided by Bureau of Indian Education funded schools. 
However, as every speaker has testified before you today, the re- 
ality is that the vast majority of Native students, 93 percent, at- 
tend public schools operated by their local school districts. 

These schools are located both on and off reservations and in 
urban centers. In many cases, there is coordination between local 
education and tribal communities. However, as we hear time and 
time again from tribal leaders and from educators, more often than 
not, these public schools exist without meaningful input from the 
tribal community. 

Absent this interaction, our public schools are less informed 
about culture and unique needs of our Indian students and Native 
students lack access to culturally approved curricula, educators 
with sufficient cultural training and adequate learning conditions. 
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These challenges may act as barriers to quality of education and 
contribute to poor outcomes for Native students. 

Native students comprise just one percent of the overall student 
population. However, according to the Department’s civil rights 
data collection, we know that Native students account for roughly 
seven percent of kindergarten students held back; two percent of 
school suspensions; and three percent of expulsions. 

In addition, males are suspended more than two times the rate 
of their peers and females are more than three times likely to be 
suspended as well. According to the National Center for Education 
statistics. Native students drop out at a rate nearly twice that of 
other students. They lag behind their peers in graduation rates and 
complete AP courses at a significantly lower rate than their peers. 

The NIES study report shows the achievement gap is widening 
in mathematics between Native students and their peers and read- 
ing scores remain stagnant. 

These figures are important because they paint a picture for the 
landscape of public education for our Native students. We must 
also be careful that we are drawing the proper conclusions. We 
need to dig deeper to better understand why these disparities exist 
so that we can put in place meaningful support that will improve 
outcomes for all students attending our public schools. 

The Department of Education provides support to these students 
in a variety of ways. There are large dollar programs such as Title 
I and impact aid that direct funds to communities with high con- 
centrations of low-income students as well as communities affected 
by Federal activities. 

In addition, the department administers several formula grants 
and discretionary competitive grants designed to support the 
unique cultural and language needs of Native students, increase 
the number of American Indian and Alaska Native teachers, school 
administrators and other school officials and build capacity of tribal 
education agencies in partnership with State educational agencies 
and to support the unique needs of Alaska Natives and their com- 
munities. 

Early in the Administration, President Obama demonstrated a 
deep commitment to Native students and the tribal community by 
issuing a memorandum instructing agency heads to engage in reg- 
ular meaningful consultation with tribes. In 2011, he signed an ex- 
ecutive order further signaling his commitment to improve edu- 
cational outcomes cradle to career for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. 

Secretary Duncan has also shown unwavering commitment to 
these students. He has visited numerous reservations and tribal 
communities, held roundtable discussions and participated in con- 
sultation and commencements. 

One of the consistent themes expressed by tribes and tribal com- 
munities has been the lack of opportunities for them to engage 
meaningfully in the education of their children. The department 
understands the best solutions for Native students come from those 
who these students the best, the tribes. 

As a direct result, in 2012, we launched a pilot program, the 
State Tribal Education Partnership Program. We plan to continue 
this first of a kind effort in order to further respond to the tribal 
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community. My office, the White House Initiative on American In- 
dian and Alaska Native Education is actively engaged in these 
issues and includes the President’s Interagency Working Group on 
Indian Education, the DOI Education Joint Committee on Indian 
Education and the National Advisory Council on Indian Education. 

I have expounded on this work in my written testimony and 
would be happy to discuss this in more detail in the question and 
answer portion. 

Chairman Tester and members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mendoza follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Mendoza, Executive Director, White House 

Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education, U.S. 

Department of Education 

Good afternoon, Chairman Tester, Ranking Member Barrasso, and distinguished 
Members of the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today about 
the status of the American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) students in our public 
schools. 

AI/AN Student Profile 

American Indian education is sometimes thought to mean the schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) or by Indian tribes or tribal organizations. 
However, the reality is that the vast majority of AI/AN students — approximately 93 
percent — attend public schools operated by their local school districts. These schools 
are located both on and off reservations and tribal lands. 

In some cases, there is coordination between the local education agency (LEA) and 
the tribal community. However, more often than not, these public schools exist with- 
out meaningful input from the tribal community. Absent this interaction, our public 
schools are less informed about the culture and unique needs of our Indian students. 
AI/AN students lack access to culturally appropriate curricula, educators with suffi- 
cient cultural training, and sometimes adequate learning conditions. These chal- 
lenges may act as barriers to a quality education and contribute to poor outcomes 
for AI/AN students. 

We know the earlier we start providing educational opportunities to our students, 
the more successful they will be as adults. The best investment we can make is to 
provide our children with a strong start and foundation for learning. 

The Department of Education recently released the Civil Rights Data Collection 
(CRDC) for 2010-2011. This is the first time since 2001 that we have data from 
nearly every public school in the country that tells us about specific subpopulations 
including AI/AN students. While we know that AI/AN students comprise about one 
percent of the overall population, according to the CRDC report about seven percent 
of the 140,000 kindergarten students held back were AI/AN students. These AI/AN 
kindergartners are held back at nearly twice the rate of white children. Further, 
states like Oregon, Wyoming, Montana and Arizona with high American Indian pop- 
ulations are among the States with the lowest percentage of school districts oper- 
ating pre-school programs. 

The CRDC report also collected data on school discipline. Similarly, AI/AN stu- 
dents represent a disproportionate share of disciplinary action as they are less than 
one percent of the student population but account for two percent of out-of-school 
suspensions and three percent of expulsions. AI/AN males are suspended at more 
than two times the rate of their white peers with, on average, six percent of white 
male students being suspended compared to approximately 13 percent of AI/AN 
males. Young AI/AN females are more than three times more likely to be suspended 
from school as their white counterparts, with, on average, two percent of white fe- 
males students being suspended from school as compared to approximately seven 
percent for AI/AN female students. 

Each day that our students are not in the classroom they are missing out on valu- 
able instruction time. 

One of the most important factors in raising student achievement is an effective 
teacher. While there certainly are effective first year teachers, research shows that 
teachers on average increase their effectiveness over their first few years of teach- 
ing. It is interesting to note that the CRDC report found disparities in access to ex- 
perienced teachers for AI/AN students. The data shows AI/AN students attend 
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schools with higher concentrations of first-year teachers at a higher rate than white 
students. Specifically, approximately four percent of AI/AN students attend schools 
where more than 20 percent of teachers are in their first year of teaching, compared 
to one percent of white students. 

We also know AI/AN students are less prepared for college and career. Looking 
at the high school graduation rates and drop-out rates for 2011, we see AI/AN stu- 
dents dropout at a rate that is nearly twice that of all students. In fact, AI/AN stu- 
dents account for the highest dropout rate of any racial or ethnic population. And 
AI/AN students are lagging in increasing their graduation rates. The average grad- 
uation rate for all students increased six points, from approximately 75 percent in 
2007-2008 to 81 percent in 2011-2012. Yet, over this period the graduation rate for 
AI/AN students increased just four points, from approximately 64 to 68 percent. 

But graduating isn’t always enough. We must ensure AI/AN students are taking 
rigorous coursework to he best prepared for today’s economy. In 2009, only about 
20 percent of the AI/AN graduates completed an Advanced Placement course. This 
is extremely low when we consider the comparable approximate figures for Asian/ 
Pacific Islander (66 percent). White (37 percent), Black (22 percent) and Hispanic 
(34 percent) graduates. 

And even fewer AI/AN high school graduates (approximately 18 percent) have 
completed an analysis or pre-calculus course compared to the average for all stu- 
dents (approximately 35 percent). We also see drastic differences in the completion 
of courses in chemistry or physics compared to the averages for all students (ap- 
proximately 70 percent and 36 percent, respectively). 

In 2011, the National Indian Education Study (NIES) reported the results of the 
mathematic and reading achievement levels of Fourth- and eighth- grade AI/AN AI/ 
AN students, using a nationally representative sample. 

The math assessment showed that AI/AN fourth-grade students scored approxi- 
mately 16 points lower on average than non-AI/AN students in math. AI/AN eighth- 
grade students scored approximately 19 points lower on average in math than non- 
AI/AN students. This represents and even wider gap compared to the 2005 NIES 
scores that showed a gap of approximately 12 points for fourth-graders and 15 
points for eight-graders. And while there are no significant changes in average read- 
ing scores for AI/AN students compared to 2005, overall gaps separating AI/AN stu- 
dents from their white peers have mostly widened. 

For those in poverty, the difference is even starker. Using the National School 
Lunch Program (NSLP) as an indicator of family income, we know that in 2011, AI/ 
AN eighth-grade students who were eligible for NSLP had average reading scores 
approximately 20 points lower, on average, than AI/AN eight-grade students who 
were not eligible for NSLP. 

Department Programs that Support AI/AN Students 

The Department administers a variety of formula grants as well as competitive 
grants to support AI/AN students. 

Impact Aid is a formula grant program under section 8003 (Basic Support Pay- 
ments) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) that provides direct 
funding to school districts that are affected by federal activities. The Basic Support 
Payments program was funded at $1.2 billion for FY 2014 and approximately one- 
half of those funds will be distributed to districts that provide free public education 
to children living on Indian lands. 

Title VII, Part A provides formula grant funds to over approximately 1,300 dis- 
tricts that educate ALAN students. The funds must be used for supplementary serv- 
ices to meet the needs of those students, including their language and cultural 
needs, to help them succeed in school. In addition. Title VII, Part A also authorizes 
several discretionary programs designed to improve the quality of education for In- 
dian students and to prepare and train Indians to serve as teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Funds are awarded competitively and currently support the following 
programs: Demonstration Grants (Section 7121); Professional Development Grants 
(Section 7122); and the State Tribal Education Partnership (STEP) (Section 7131). 

Demonstration grants provide support in such areas as innovative programs, re- 
medial instruction, bilingual and bicultural programs, guidance and counseling, 
early childhood and kindergarten programs, secondary-to-postsecondary education 
transition programs, school-to-work programs, and family literacy services. 

Professional Development grants support increasing of the number of American 
Indians qualified in teaching, school administration, and other education profes- 
sions, and improving the skills of those individuals. Individuals receiving training 
under this program are required to secure employment in a field related to their 
education and benefiting Indians. If they do not meet this requirement, they must 
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pay back the amount of the assistance. Awards focus on pre-service teacher and pre- 
service administrator training. 

The Alaska Native Education (ANE) program supports activities that provide edu- 
cational opportunities that are culturally relevant and beneficial to Alaska Native 
Students and the community. In 2012-2013, there were 57 active ANE grants for 
a total investment of just over $31 million. 

The Department understands the best solutions for AI/AN students come from 
those that know these students best, the tribes. We remain committed to strength- 
ening and advancing our relations with Indian tribes. 

In 2009 President Obama issued a Memorandum to the heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies emphasizing his commitment to regular and meaningful con- 
sultation and collaboration with tribal officials in policy decisions that have tribal 
implications. The memorandum called for complete and consistent implementation 
of Executive Order 13175. It also directed each agency to submit a detailed plan of 
action that the agency will take to implement the policies and directives of E.O. 
13175. 

The Department was quick to respond to the Memorandum. In 2010, the Depart- 
ment conducted six tribal consultations with tribal leaders and Indian educators. 
We held consultations in New Mexico, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Alaska, Arizona, 
and Washington and learned much from the discussion. As a result, we issues a re- 
port in November 2011 titled “Tribal Leaders Speak: The State of Indian Edu- 
cation.” 

We continue to have regular consultation with these leaders and have held addi- 
tional consultations in Denver, Green Bay, Stockton, Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, 
Troy, Anchorage, Scottsdale, Niagara, and Smith River. This year the Department, 
in partnership with the National Indian Education Association and The United and 
Southeastern Tribes, held the first consultation of 2014. We have three more con- 
sultations scheduled for later this year in Oklahoma, Montana and North Dakota. 

One of the consistent themes expressed during these consultations has been the 
lack of opportunities for tribes to meaningfully participate in the education of their 
own children. In response, the Obama Administration proposed, in our ESEA reau- 
thorization blueprint, to elevate the role of tribal education agencies (TEAs). 

Additionally, the FY 2012 appropriation provided funding for the Department to 
create a pilot competition designed to increase the role of the TEA in meeting the 
education needs of students attending public schools on the tribe’s reservation. The 
State Tribal Education Program (STEP) is the result of this effort. The STEP pro- 
gram aims to promote collaboration between TEAs and state educational agencies 
(SEAs). The program is also intended to build the capacity of tribes as they develop 
and enhance their roles, responsibilities and accountability in Indian education. 

The pilot program funded projects created through cooperative agreements be- 
tween TEAs and SEAs that allow the TEAs to perform some state-level functions 
for certain Federal grant programs funded through ESEA, specific to public schools 
located on tribally controlled lands. 

In 2013, Secretary Duncan and Secretary of the Interior Jewell traveled to Wyo- 
ming for a series of events to highlight the importance of education that included 
a roundtable discussion with local tribal leaders and two school visits. During this 
trip the Secretaries engaged with state and tribal representatives as well as youth 
from the Eastern Shoshone and Northern Arapaho tribes. 

I am proud to inform you that the Secretary has visited reservations and tribal 
communities in Montana, Alaska, South Dakota, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
and Arizona. These visits have allowed him to witness first-hand the problems that 
Indian country faces. His visits have included roundtable discussions as well as 
commencement addresses at Sinte Gleske University, Navajo Technical University 
and College of Menominee Nation. This year he will be the commencement speaker 
at Salish Kootenai College in Montana. The Secretary welcomes these opportunities 
to learn more about the unique challenges facing AI/AN students and to highlight 
the important role tribal colleges and universities play in providing access to higher 
education for the community. He understands the vital role tribal colleges and uni- 
versities (TCUs) play in language and cultural preservation. 

The White House Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education 
(Initiative), housed at the Department of Education, has responsibility to carry out 
the President’s Executive Order 13592, signed December 2, 2011. The Initiative 
seeks to support activities that will strengthen the Nation by expanding educational 
outcome opportunities and improving educational outcomes for all AI/AN students. 
The Initiative is also committed to furthering tribal self-determination and we work 
to ensure AI/AN students, at all levels of education, have an opportunity to learn 
their Native languages and histories as well as receive complete and competitive 
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educations that prepare them for college, and careers so they may lead productive 
and satisfying lives. 

In order to meet the goals of the Executive Order the Initiative is actively en- 
gaged in three major activities; the ED Joint Committee on Indian Education, The 
President’s Interagency Working Group on Indian Education and the Native Lan- 
guages Working Group. 

The Initiative formed a DOI-ED joint Committee on Indian Education (Com- 
mittee), which includes tribal leader representatives from the Tribal Education 
Budget Council. The Committee was formed as a result of a 2012 ED-DOI Memo- 
randum of Understanding (MOU). The MOU leverages the expertise of both depart- 
ments to improve educational opportunities and outcomes for AI/AN students. The 
Committee has started working on developing plans to implement seven specific 
goals and activities that are outlined in the MOU. 

The President’s Interagency Working Group on Indian Education (IWG) was es- 
tablished in the E.O. 13592. The IWG held its inaugural meeting in 2013. Senior 
Administration Officials from 29 agencies came together to begin interagency imple- 
mentation of the E.O. The departments will work to develop four year plans that 
will focus on expanding educational opportunities and improving outcomes for AI/ 
AN students including helping ensure the opportunity to learn their Native lan- 
guage. 

The Native Language Working Group resulted from a Memorandum of Agreement 
between the Department of Education, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Administration for Children and Eamilies and the Department of Interior 
Bureau of Indian Education. We are working to achieve the goals of the Agreement 
(MOA) on Native Languages. In addition to developing a course of action, the MOA 
provides a framework for collaboration and coordination across Federal agencies to 
help preserve and revitalize native languages. 

The Native Language Workgroup is planning a Native American Languages Sum- 
mit; Working Together for Native American Language Success for June, 2014. Dur- 
ing this conference. Federal partners and organizations with Native Language pro- 
grams will come together to discuss methods for measuring success. The goal is to 
work together as a team to ensure the preservation and acquisition of Native lan- 
guages so that they may not only be revitalized but that Native youth have a com- 
mand of the language from a linguistic and cultural perspective. 

The Department of Education has taken significant steps to promote the preserva- 
tion and revitalization of native languages including the following: 

• The Office of Postsecondary Education (OPE) has included an Invitational Pri- 
ority to support activities that strengthen Native language preservation and re- 
vitalization in institutions of higher education in the Title III Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiian-Serving Institutions grant competition in FY 2014. 

• The Office of Indian Education (OIE) has made several important changes to 
the application for Title VII formula grants for FY 2014 in order to emphasize 
the statutory requirement that grant funds be used as part of a comprehensive 
program for meeting the culturally-related academic needs of Indian students, 
including the language and cultural needs of the children. In 2013, there were 
approximately 1,300 Title VII programs and 500,000 students served nation- 
wide. 

• In 2013, the South Central Comprehensive Center (SC3), one of three ED Re- 
gional Comprehensive Centers, supported the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education (OSDE) in the development of the native language certification and 
is continuing to provide technical assistance during statewide implementation 
of an alternate pathway in native language certification. This work addresses 
the critical need for fluent native language instructors in efforts to enhance na- 
tive language revitalization among the 39 Oklahoma tribes. 

Through dedicated funding including ED’s Strengthening Institutions Program 
and Title III grants, several tribal colleges have implemented native language ac- 
tivities as part of their curricula. Eor example, Cheyenne language courses are cur- 
rently being offered at Chief Dull Knife College in a four course series and the col- 
lege also provides summer Cheyenne language immersion experiences for youth in 
the surrounding communities; Fort Berthold Community College, a tribal college of 
the Three Affiliated Tribes, has started a project that will provide linguistic training 
to tribal members in technologically advanced methods of linguistic data collection 
and analysis aimed at preventing the loss of the highly endangered Mandan lan- 
guage; and the Blackfeet Language Studies curriculum at Blackfeet Community Col- 
lege is designed to promote language fluency in accordance with Blackfeet Language 
standards, which are equivalent to national standards for language acquisition. 
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The Department of Education continues to hold consultations with tribal leaders 
on ways the Department can help address the need to preserve, protect, and pro- 
mote the rights and freedom of Native Americans to use, practice, and develop na- 
tive languages. 

In addition, the U.S. Department of Justice and the U.S. Department of Education 
have collaborated to ensure that AI/AN students who are not proficient in English 
are appropriately identified as English Learners (ELs) and offered language support 
services until they achieve proficiency in English. Toward this end, the Departments 
reached two settlement agreements with the State of Arizona regarding its Home 
Language Survey (3/25/11) and its process for testing ELs (8/31/12). In February of 
this year, the Department of Justice also reached a settlement agreement with a 
school district in Arizona to ensure its Navajo-speaking ELs receive appropriate EL 
services with teachers who are trained to provide those services. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE) also plays a vital 
role in how we address the unique needs of AI/AN students. NACIE is comprised 
of fifteen American Indians (including Alaska Native) that are appointed by the 
President. NACIE advises the Secretary on the funding and administration of any 
program, including those established under Title VII, Part A of the ESEA, with re- 
spect to which the Secretary has jurisdiction and that includes Indian children or 
adults as participants or that may benefit Indian children or adults. NACIE annu- 
ally submits a report to the Congress on the activities of the Council which may 
include any recommendation the Council considers appropriate for the improvement 
of Federal education programs that include or may benefit Indian children or adults 
as participants. * 

Moving forward, the President has requested funding for vital new programs, 
such as Race to the Top Equity and Opportunity, a new College Success (jrants for 
Minority-Serving Institutions Initiative, First in the World (FITW) funds focused on 
institutional innovation, and additional existing programs that are critical to ad- 
dressing the needs of many AI/AN students. 

The Department remains committed to better understanding the needs of AI/AN 
students and to our responsibility to help improve the educational outcomes for all 
ALAN students. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I happy to re- 
spond to any questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony. 

They have called a roll call vote on the floor so I am going to 
make my questions short. You make your answers short. I doubt 
anyone is coming back because there are multiple votes. 

The White House Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tive Education has been in existence for about three years. How are 
you measuring the progress and success of the work of that pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Mendoza. My measurement of the progress of this initiative 
centers around how we are changing the context within the Federal 
family of how we look at American Indian and Alaska Native edu- 
cation. As we have come into what amounts to a paradigm shift in 
approaching this issue, we are looking at closing the gaps between 
how the Federal Government, States and tribes are working to- 
gether. 

To that end, we are engaged in a number of activities that di- 
rectly effect how the Federal Government operates in terms of how 
we utilize grants, contracts, services, loans and so forth to affect In- 
dian communities. We work directly from the lens of self-deter- 
mination and self governance for tribes. I would be happy to ex- 
pand on some of those specific mechanisms that I mentioned in my 
remarks. 

The Chairman. I would like you to, in written form if you may, 
cite me some of your most significant achievements with this pro- 


*A copy of the NACIE Annual Report to Congress 2012—2013 has been retained in the Com- 
mittee files. 
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^am to date. I would love to see those so we could potentially uti- 
lize them. 

In the Department’s appropriation for 2012, funds were included 
for a pilot program known as State Tribal Education Partnership, 
STEP. Can you tell us how the implementation of this pilot pro- 
gram is going? 

Mr. Mendoza. The implementation of this program is proceeding 
in a way we feel is dramatically changing the way States and 
tribes are working together. In areas of the country like Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Idaho, we see a tremendous amount of effort 
being put into formal collaborations between these entities that are 
getting at the root causes of some of these issues where we are 
dealing with culturally responsiveness, the teaching field and look- 
ing at how we are supporting the capacity building of tribal edu- 
cation agencies in some of the critical formula programs. 

We couldn’t be happier with how these tribal education agencies 
are growing through these programs and how we can move forward 
in strengthening the program. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

I am going to put some additional questions to you in writing. 
You heard the testimony of the previous folks. If there are things 
they said that are applicable to the department and the depart- 
ment would like to respond, I would love to hear your response. 

There are some programs out there that I think have real merit 
and I think we might be able to take them more than just regional 
and more than just single school districts. 

Thank you, Mr. Mendoza. I appreciate your testimony. I am 
sorry we have this vote right now but sometimes we have to do 
that. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for their testimony today. This 
Committee will continue to work on these issues and work on legis- 
lation to make productive changes. As I said in my opening, I am 
a big believer in education. I think it is one of the keys to getting 
people raised up in the economic strata and how we build our econ- 
omy. Indian Country and Indian education is incredibly important 
in all of this. 

The hearing record will remain open for two weeks. 

With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:43 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of the National Indian Education Association 

Tribal leaders and Native advocates have consistently listed education as a top 
priority for our communities. The National Indian Education Association (NIEA) is 
excited that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has heard the collective call 
for reform and is working to highlight the condition of Native education and find 
solutions to persisting problems. As NIEA and Native education stakeholders have 
stated for years, a strong education foundation is critical to the future of tribal na- 
tions and Native communities. To provide recommendations for strengthening that 
foundation and as this Committee works with Congress and the Administration, we 
request this written testimony and supplemental documents be submitted into the 
record. 

NIEA was incorporated in 1970 and is the most representative Native education 
organization in the United States. NIEA’s mission is to advance comprehensive and 
equal educational opportunities for American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Ha- 
waiian students. NIEA supports tribal sovereignty over education as well as 
strengthening traditional Native cultures and values that enable Native learners to 
become contributing members of their communities. As the most inclusive Native 
education organization, NIEA membership consists of tribal leaders, educators, stu- 
dents, researchers, and education stakeholders from all 60 states. From commu- 
nities in Hawaii, to tribal reservations across the continental U.S., to villages in 
Alaska and urban communities in major cities, NIEA has the most reach of any Na- 
tive education organization in the country. 

The State of Native Education 

Native education is currently in a state of emergency. Native students lag behind 
their peers on every educational indicator, from academic achievement to high 
school and college graduation rates. Just over 50 percent of Native students are 
graduating high school, compared to nearly 80 percent for the majority population 
nationally. Further, only one in four Native high school graduates who took the ACT 
scored at the college-ready level in math and only one-third in reading comprehen- 
sion, as compared to more than half for white graduates. Increasingly alarming, 
only 40 percent of Native college enrollees in 2004 actually graduated college with 
a bachelor’s degree by 2010. Nearly 62 percent of the majority students graduated. 
For Native students to succeed in college and careers, they must have a strong edu- 
cation foundation that also meets their local needs and strengthens their linguistic 
and cultural identity. 

Native Student Demographics ^ 

• 378,000, or 93 percent of Native students, attend U.S. public schools, com- 
prising 0.7 percent of the total public school population (2010-2011 school year). 

• Of all Native students, 33 percent live in poverty, compared to 12 percent of 
Whites (2011-2012 school year). 

• 29 percent of these students attend high-poverty city public schools, compared 
to 6 percent of Whites (2009-10 school year). 

• Only 52 percent of Native students live in two-parent households, compared to 
75 percent of Whites (2011). 

• After the most recent census, only 65,356 Natives ages 25 years and older had 
a graduate or professional degree. 


^National Center for Education Statistics, Institute of Education Sciences, United States De- 
partment of Education. National Indian EducationStudy 2011. (NCES 2012—466). http:! j 
nces.ed.gov / nationsreportcard / nies ! 
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Public Education Recommendations 

NIEA’s work over more than forty years has centered on reversing these negative 
trends to ensure our communities have the future leaders they need to thrive and 
sustain local cultural and linguistic traditions. The following public education rec- 
ommendations are based on resolutions passed by our membership as well as past 
policy work and community outreach regarding needed regulatory and legislative re- 
form. 

I. Equitably Fund Native-Serving Sehools 

Tribes and Native communities have a tremendous stake in an improved public 
education system. With 93 percent of Native students attending traditional public 
schools, education should prepare Native students not only for active and equal par- 
ticipation in the global market, but also to be positive, involved members and lead- 
ers of their communities. To support that participation, the federal government 
must uphold its trust relationship with tribes. Established through treaties, federal 
law, and U.S. Supreme Court decisions, this relationship includes a fiduciary obliga- 
tion to provide parity in access and equal resources to all American Indian and 
Alaska Native students, whether they attend Bureau of Indian Education (BIE), 
charter, or public schools. 

As tribes work with Congress to increase their role and responsibility in admin- 
istering education, federal support should increase for tribal governments and Na- 
tive education institutions to repair the damage caused by shrinking budgets and 
sequestration. Historical funding trends illustrate that the federal government is 
abandoning its trust responsibility by decreasing federal funds to Native-serving 
programs by more than half in the last 30 years. 

Fortunately, Congress postponed sequestration for two years and increased funds 
to many programs. However, Congress and the Administration maintained FY 2013 
sequestration levels in FY 2014 for Native education funding in Title VH — the Na- 
tive education title under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 
This action is incomprehensible and unacceptable. Now is the time to invest in Na- 
tive education by strengthening the ability of tribes to participate in education as 
well as provide adequate funds to schools serving Native students. Tribal govern- 
ance of education services is crucial as well as increasing collaboration and engage- 
ment among key stakeholders and decreasing barriers that inhibit tribes from 
equally participating in education. 

II. Strengthen Tribal Self-Determination 

Congress should assist tribes who wish to participate in the delivery of their chil- 
dren’s education by strengthening tribal education agencies. Since the late 20th 
Century, Congress has worked to strengthen tribal capacity to directly serve their 
citizens. In this spirit, tribes should have the same ability as state and local edu- 
cation agencies to administer education services because many Native-serving public 
schools are located on or just outside tribal lands. In FY 2012, Congress funded an 
authorization under the Department of Education (ED) for tribal capacity building 
in public reservation schools under the State-Tribal Education Partnership (STEP) 
program. STEP was not only a good first step to increase cooperation and collabora- 
tion among states, tribes, and local schools, it succeeded in increasing, albeit it in 
a limited way, the capacity of tribes to administer education programs. 

True tribal self-determination without the state acting as an intermediary in edu- 
cation should be afforded. All tribes who wish to participate should have the author- 
ity and funding to build their capacity to administer education programs. Native 
leaders understand their children best and Native communities can better address 
a child’s unique educational and cultural needs. Providing tribes the ability to ad- 
minister education programs would ensure that tribes have the same ability as state 
education and local education agencies. The ESEA should authorize tribes to oper- 
ate title programs in public schools located on tribal lands and that serve Native 
students. ED would then work with tribes to identify appropriate title programs for 
administration allowing tribes the opportunity to partner with their particular local 
education agency for effective implementation. 

III. Expand Collaboration and Engagement 

Since Native students often transfer between their local schools, there must be 
collaboration among federal, state, and tribal governments, as well as between 
tribes and their local schools, to ensure the academic and cultural needs of Native 
students are addressed. While the federal government has a trust responsibility to 
work with tribes, tribal concerns are often excluded at the state and local level. 
Local education agencies and their schools should partner closely and consult with 
tribes when developing programs that serve Native students. Further, local schools 
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should work with tribes to develop school calendars that account for cultural events, 
local outreach that successfully engages parents, and professional development and/ 
or technical assistance training that includes cultural and linguistic traditions. 

Native parents must be involved in Native-serving public schools to provide their 
children familial support. Otherwise, local work to increase the success of Native 
students will fail. Parents and family members must feel comfortable in their child’s 
school environment. Schools should ensure parents understand how to navigate the 
school’s administrative and educational structure, so parents understand the appro- 
priate support needed at home in order to complement their child’s learning in 
school. 

Congress should also ensure public schools engage their local tribes to make sure 
a network of care provides parents additional services, such as health and wellness 
and behavioral supports, where needed. Unfortunately, Native-serving schools often 
work in a vacuum or hire non-Native staff unaware of their local population’s needs. 
These attributes are not conducive for creating stability for Native parents and com- 
munities who rely on local relationships built on a foundation of trust. Tribes and 
Native communities should have the ability to work with their local public schools 
to ensure Native parents feel comfortable engaging teachers and administrators. 
This begins by increasing tribal access to work with school administrators and 
teachers so school staff understand the significance of a holistic education rooted in 
the local Native culture and language. 

Native languages are not only crucial for protecting and strengthening Native cul- 
ture and increasing family engagement, a curriculum steeped in linguistic tradition 
also raises student achievement by helping the child learn in a familiar environ- 
ment. To support such initiatives, this Committee should move Senate Bill 1948 — 
the Native Language Immersion Student Achievement Act — so that eligible schools 
may participate in a grant program that provides new funds to develop and main- 
tain Native language programs. Immersion programs increase Native student suc- 
cess rates by providing a well-rounded education that includes mathematic and lan- 
guage arts, while also strengthening Native traditions. Further, sustainable funding 
for immersion programs would generate data to help education stakeholders create 
best practice models for educating Native students. 

IV. Reduce Inequitable Regulation 

Increasing self-determination for tribes to administer services and work with local 
stakeholders will not succeed unless there are fewer restrictions on tribes to engage 
their public schools. Native students often transfer between public, charter, and BIE 
schools that serve their community. This constant mobility creates information gaps, 
as systems are not required to track and coordinate student data when students 
transfer. 

Provided the same access as local education agencies, tribes and their education 
agencies can better track and measure their student populations when provided par- 
ity in access. With a more complete database, tribes can utilize and create data 
pools where information is deficient. Unfortunately, the Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act (FERPA) exclude tribes from equitably accessing their Native stu- 
dent’s records. Amending FERPA to provide basic parity for tribes to access data 
would create accurate student statistics that help create more effective models for 
addressing issues that decrease Native student achievement rates. 

Likewise, Native-serving programs in public schools must not be restrictive due 
to agency implementation. Rather, they must function as Congress originally in- 
tended. Title VII administered by ED provides supplemental grants to ensure pro- 
grams serving Native students meet basic elementary and secondary educational 
needs as well as address the unique culturally-related academic needs of Native 
children. Citing the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), the Office 
of Indian Education within ED utilizes systems that measure Native student aca- 
demic achievement as the benchmark for Title VII programmatic success. 

This measurement system functions contrary to congressional intent for Title VII. 
Under the current iteration of ESEA, the law stipulates that Title VII formula grant 
programmatic success is based on supporting cultural education and creating a pres- 
ence for Native education. This cultural presence creates a unique focus in a school 
district or school in order to work in concert with ESEA, rather than directly in- 
creasing the academic achievement of Native students. Congress should ensure that 
eligible entities receiving Title VII funds have the ability to serve Native students 
as law stipulates — not as ED interprets. Providing this oversight will ensure restric- 
tive barriers are diminished in Native-serving schools and that more appropriate 
evaluation tools are utilized to measure an important Native-serving program. 
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V. Elevate the National Advisory Couneil on Indian Education 

The Federal Government must recognize and support tribal self-determination in 
education as well as entities that represent and work to improve Native education. 
For too long, ED, the Administration, and Congress have ignored the annual reports 
of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE). As the body that 
works to advise the Secretary of Education on Native issues, NACIE must be ele- 
vated. 

We request this Committee work to provide oversight to ED, so that NACIE has 
the opportunity to annually meet with the Secretary as well as the President. Fur- 
ther, their annual reports to Congress seldom receive response and issues continue 
to persist from year to year without being addressed. We call on this Committee to 
ensure Congress provides a response to their report and work with the White House 
Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native Education and the Office of Indian 
Education within ED to ensure the Secretary responds to the annual NACIE report. 
In this vein, NIEA supports and includes the 2013 NACIE Report into the record 
in hopes of raising awareness of their issues. 

Conclusion 

We also include the 112th Congressional legislation, the Native Culture Lan- 
guage, and Access for Success in Schools (CLASS) Act — Senate Bill 1262, as an ad- 
dendum. * This comprehensive bill included Native stakeholder’s requests for needed 
legislative reform under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, so that Na- 
tive students and tribes have increased parity to participate in Native-serving edu- 
cation systems, such as public schools. Because the Senate’s ESEA reauthoriza- 
tion — the Strengthening America’s Schools Act of 2013 — passed out of the Senate 
Health, Education, Labor and Pensions (HELP) Committee, we recommend this 
Committee work to include CLASS Act technical amendments in the chance the 
ESEA bill moves to the Senate floor for consideration. 

NIEA appreciates the continued support of this Committee and we look forward 
to working closely with its members under the leadership of Chairman Tester and 
Ranking Member Barrasso. We share your commitment to Native education and 
strengthening our partnership to ensure Native-serving public schools are as effec- 
tive as possible. To achieve this, there must be collaboration among all entities that 
touch a child’s life and at all levels — tribal, federal, state, and local. It is difficult 
to speak of increasing the success of Native students when addressing only one part 
of the education system, so we must work with all systems since our students fre- 
quently move between schools during their scholastic career. While this hearing fo- 
cused on public schools, NIEA is happy to see the Committee highlight the need for 
parity in all systems serving our children. Only by working with all stakeholders 
will we increase our students’ preparedness for success no matter where they learn. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Brent D. Gish 

Question. What standards and best practices exist for public schools to assess 
highly qualified teachers of Native languages and culture so that Alaska Native/ 
American Indian pupils (indeed all students) may learn of and in Native language 
and culture? 

Answer. A growing number of states are now recognizing the value and need to 
imbed Native language and culture into diverse classroom settings to provide cul- 
tural relevance and to support Native language preservation. It has been a great 
challenge to identify and recruit highly qualified Native language and culture teach- 
ers. Very few college programs offer licensure in Native languages and the demand 
far exceeds availability. States have relied on tribes to identify, assess competency, 
and recommend licensing. Through Memorandums of Understanding (MOU), the 
state then grants a license to teach in the language specialty area. 

In addition to a shortage of highly qualified teachers, there exists a shortage of 
Native language curriculum, learning materials and support policies, ie accepting 
Native language and culture course work for graduation credit. It is acknowledged 
that this area of high need is being addressed by tribal education departments, trib- 
al colleges, state and private universities, and for profit companies but there is a 
backlog of need for quality materials that fit under the umbrella of “common core 
standards”. 


* The information referred to has been retained in the Committee files. 
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Currently there is limited research and proven practice in the area of Native lan- 
guage and culture, the principles of quality instruction apply to this unique dis- 
cipline as it does for all other disciplines. It is my belief that the teachers of Native 
language and culture who are licensed by tribes would benefit greatly by enrolling 
in courses that address proven practices in pedagogy ie, behavior management, dif- 
ferentiated instruction, assessment, data analysis, etc. Further, I highly support and 
encourage Congress/SCIA to support tribes, states and local school districts in their 
quest for high performing schools where all students are valued as demonstrated 
by the teaching of Native language and practicing cultural relevance for all learners. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Daniel Hudson 

Question. What standards and best practices exist for public schools to assess 
highly qualified teachers of Native languages and culture so that Alaska Native/ 
American Indian pupils (indeed all students) may learn of and in Native language 
and culture? 

Answer. First, teachers of Native language and culture may very well not fit the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) definition of “highly qualified”. 
These instructors, at least in the states of Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, are initially licensed and renewed for classroom instruction by each state, but 
required competency for such licensure is determined by their individual Tribe. (See 
Appendix A for these documents.) * Regarding renewal, Montana and Arizona re- 
quire sixty hours of additional instructor work during the license periods, for license 
renewal; the other two States noted do not, to the best of my knowledge, require 
additional training for license renewal. 

It should be noted that this does not necessarily imply a diminished instructional 
person as regards the “highly qualified” term vis-a-vis Native language and culture 
instructors. Usually an instructor has to have a minimum of a Bachelor’s degree in 
their teaching area and today, pass the Preixis test in their subject area to confirm 
competence. For a Native language and culture instructor, there simply does not 
exist coursework or indeed professors at the collegiate level for them to attain a col- 
lege-conferred Bachelor’s degree in, say, Arapaho language and culture, let alone the 
Preixis test to confirm competency in that instructional area (One might contrast 
this to a college degree for Spanish language instruction, which is indeed available 
and instructional competency is capable of being tested.) Thus coursework com- 
petency in Native language and culture is and currently has to be determined by 
each instructors’ Tribal certification mechanism. 

Past the point of initial competency, then, which has to be verified by the Native 
Tribe and their respective competency requirements, other assessments of classroom 
teachers can certainly be applied to Native language and culture instructors in the 
same manner as other subject areas. Such things as classroom management, stu- 
dent involvement in the course material, presentation of course material, and so on 
can be assessed as for any other instructor. It might be noted that currently these 
assessments are performed with a school district level selected assessment mecha- 
nism, and the yearly number of such assessments is determined by each individual 
state. Wyoming, for example, requires teachers to be formally assessed not less than 
twice a year for the first three years of their employment, while such teachers are 
not tenured. After tenure has been granted, formal assessment is then required not 
less than once a year. Logically, assessments could be performed more often than 
these standards for all certified instructors (teachers) including Native language and 
culture instructors, and frankly, best practice would indicate more frequent informal 
assessments can be provided during the first few years of an instructor’s employ- 
ment with the intent to provide assistance and guidance to a beginning teacher; this 
would also include Native language and culture instructors for their coursework de- 
livery. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Mandy Smoker Beoaddus 

Question. What standards and best practices exist for public schools to assess 
highly qualified teachers of Native languages and culture so that Alaska Native/ 
American Indian pupils (indeed all students) may learn of and in Native language 
and culture? 


* The information reffered to has been retained in Committee files. 
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Answer. The Montana Office of Public Instruction (OPI), in recognition of the sta- 
tus as sovereign nations held by American Indian tribes, divests authority to recog- 
nize and approve all teachers of Native language/culture to that tribal group. OPI 
allows tribes to create their own process for determining what standards are used 
to determine who is a “highly qualified” instructor of a Native language. The OPI 
receives that information from each tribe, and awards a Class 7 certification for Na- 
tive American Language and Culture. 

However, because Montana’s constitutional mandate, known as Indian Education 
for All, requires that ALL teachers at ALL grade levels include appropriate and au- 
thentic American Indian content (including history, culture, contemporary issues, 
etc.), OPI actively provides professional development, resources and materials to all 
teachers and districts across the state. The OPI leads this effort through funding 
from the state legislature but does not assess whether individuals are highly quali- 
fied as a result. OPI efforts require that any and all teachers should feel comfortable 
and at ease in teaching American Indian content so that this important work can 
reach as many Montana students as possible. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Heidi Heitkamp to 
William Mendoza 

Question 1. In November last year I went to the visit Cannon Ball Elementary 
School which is located within the Standing Rock reservation. The school is in 
dreadful condition; full of mold, rats, a leaking roof, lack of safe playground equip- 
ment. It is 100 percent federally impacted and so there is no taxable state land 
nearby to support this school and thus heavily relies on Impact Aid. This is also 
one of the lowest performing schools in North Dakota. I am concerned about the 
message we send children about how they are valued when they show up to learn 
in these conditions. What is the White House Initiative doing to improve the condi- 
tions of facilities for federally impacted schools like Cannon Ball? 

Answer. We have also heard from tribes about the poor condition of certain 
schools on reservations, including tribally-controlled schools funded by BIE as well 
as public schools. For the public schools, section 8007 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) authorizes the Department of Education 
(“ED” or “Department”) to make grants to support school construction in local school 
districts that educate federally connected students or have federally owned land. 
The authorizing law provides that 40 percent of program funds are for formula 
grants and 60 percent for competitive grants; however. Congress routinely overrides 
this statutory allocation. In the last five years, formula construction grants under 
Section 8007(a) were funded in Fiscal Years (FY) 2010, 2011, and 2014, while com- 
petitive grants under Section 8007(b) were funded in Fiscal Years 2012 and 2013. 
Formula construction grants generally go to more districts in smaller amounts, typi- 
cally in the tens of thousands of dollars, whereas competitive grants go to fewer dis- 
tricts in larger amounts, and recently ranged up to $6 million. The Solen (North Da- 
kota) School District received a competitive grant in FY 2010 to fix a leaking roof 
and a malfunctioning HVAC system at Cannon Ball Elementary School. By August 
of 2012, the district bad used the $215,000 award to completely replace the roof over 
part of the school, install new shingles on other portions of the roof, and replace 
its HVAC system. It has not applied for a competitive award since. 

For FY 2015, the Administration has requested $17.4 million for this construction 
program, the same as the 2014 level. These funds would be used entirely for com- 
petitive grants and would be available for two years, which is consistent with the 
Administration’s ESEA reauthorization proposal, which would eliminate the formula 
component of the program. By awarding funds through a competitive process, the 
Department can ensure that districts with the greatest needs receive sufficient 
funds to make emergency repairs. 

With regard to other sources of funds to improve school facilities, most Depart- 
ment formula grant statutes do not authorize the use of funds for construction pur- 
poses. However, there are specific uses that are possible under various programs. 
The Department is considering working with the BIE to issue guidance to both pub- 
lic and BIE-funded schools on how to leverage existing federal funding streams to 
improve school facilities. 

Question 2. In November 2009, President Obama signed an Executive Order re- 
quiring Departments and Agencies to submit a consultation policy within 90 days. 
In the last five years, many federal agencies have been able to develop and imple- 
ment a tribal consultation policy. Has the Department of Education developed a con- 
sultation policy? 

Question 2a. If there is a draft, would it be possible to share with the Committee? 
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Question 2b. What is the timeline for finalizing the policy? 

Answer. Yes, the Department has an existing consultation policy, developed in 
2001, which we have attached. The Department is developing a revised consultation 
policy and we are consulting with tribal leaders and tribal communities on the re- 
vised draft. We will provide you with a copy as soon as it is completed. 

Question 3. In your testimony you talk about the vital role the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education (NACIE) plays in addressing the unique needs of Na- 
tive students. NACIE submits an annual report to Congress on specific ways to im- 
prove education outcomes for Native students. When the annual report is submitted 
each year, how do you respond? 

Question 3a. Can you discuss the steps the White House Initiative is taking to 
help implement their specific recommendations? 

Answer. We are currently working on a formal response to the list of rec- 
ommendations that NACIE submitted to the Department. In addition to providing 
support to NACIE in the development of its report to Congress each year, the White 
House Initiative (“WHIAIANE” or “Initiative”) works closely with various agencies 
and offices to address NACIE’s specific recommendations. For example, the Initia- 
tive works closely with the Executive Office of the President to help ensure Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) participation in the development and imple- 
mentation of key Administration priorities. The Initiative also works to strengthen 
the relationship between the Department of Education’s Office of Indian Education 
(ED/OIE), and the Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Indian Education (Dol/ 
BIE), to draw upon each agency’s expertise and resources to help improve AI/AN 
education. 

The Department’s work is directly and indirectly addressing NACIE’s specific rec- 
ommendations. With respect to the recommendations on which the Department can 
have an impact (grouped by subject area), we are doing the following: 

• NACIE’s priority to raise the profile of Indian education. The Department has 
taken steps to strengthen partnerships among the Federal government, tribes, and 
States. In 2009, President Obama issued a Memorandum to the heads of executive 
departments and agencies emphasizing his commitment to regular and meaningful 
consultation and collaboration with tribal officials in policy decisions that have trib- 
al implications. The Memorandum called for complete and consistent implementa- 
tion of Executive Order (EO) 13175. It also directed each agency to submit a de- 
tailed plan of action to implement the policies and directives of EO 13175. The De- 
partment was quick to respond to the Memorandum by conducting ten tribal con- 
sultations with tribal leaders and tribal communities in 2010-11. Since then, we 
have held over 30 national consultations with tribes and tribal communities around 
the country. More information on these consultations can be found at: 
www.edtribalconsultations.org. 

Additionally, in 2012, the Department led development of two major Memoranda 
of Agreements (MOA) regarding: (1) strengthening coordination and collaboration 
between DOI and ED; and (2) DOI, HHS, and ED working together to encourage 
programs and projects that include instruction in, and preservation of, native lan- 
guages. In addition to developing a course of action, these memoranda provide a 
framework for collaboration and coordination across Federal agencies to help expand 
educational opportunities, improve outcomes for all AI/AN students, and help pre- 
serve and revitalize native languages. 

The Initiative leads the DOI-ED Joint Committee on Indian Education (Com- 
mittee), which includes tribal leaders from the Tribal Education Budget Council. 
The Committee was formed as a result of the 2012 ED-DOI Memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOU). The MOU leverages the expertise of both departments to improve 
educational opportunities and outcomes for AI/AN students. The Committee is de- 
veloping plans to implement seven specific goals and activities that are outlined in 
the MOU. 

The President’s Interagency Working Group on Indian Education (IWG) was es- 
tablished by EO 13592. The IWG held its inaugural meeting in 2013. Senior Admin- 
istration Officials from 29 agencies came together to begin interagency implementa- 
tion of the EO. The departments are developing four-year plans that will focus on 
expanding educational opportunities and improving outcomes for AI/AN students, 
including helping ensure the opportunity to learn their native languages. 

The Native Language Working Group derives from a Memorandum of Agreement 
on Native Languages among ED, the Department of Health and Human Services’ 
Administration for Children and Families, and DOI/BIE. We are working to achieve 
the goals of that Memorandum. In addition to developing a course of action, the 
MOA provides a framework for collaboration and coordination across Federal agen- 
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cies and we have already taken significant steps in helping to support the preserva- 
tion and revitalization of native languages. 

• NACIE’s call for the preservation and adequate funding for all Indian education 
programs. The Department has demonstrated strong support for AI/AN students 
through formula and competitive grants to help meet their unique needs. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the $1.2 billion in Impact Aid Basic Support Payments for FY 
2014 will be distributed to districts that provide free public education to children 
living on Indian lands. Title VII, Part A, of the ESEA provides formula grants to 
over 1,300 school districts that educate Al/AN students totaling approximately $100 
million for FY 2014. The funds must be used to meet the needs of those students, 
including language and cultural needs, to help them succeed in school. Additionally, 
several competitive programs that help improve the quality of education for Indian 
students and prepare and train Indians to serve as teachers and school administra- 
tors are supported through Title VII, Part A , including Demonstration Grants (Sec- 
tion 7121); Professional Development Grants (Section 7122); and the State Tribal 
Education Partnership (STEP) program (Section 7131). Moreover, the Alaska Native 
Education (ANE) program supports activities that provide educational opportunities 
that are culturally relevant and beneficial to Alaska Native Students and the com- 
munity. In 2013, there were 57 active ANE grants for a total investment of $31.5 
million. 

The Department also granted approximately $138.3 million to tribal colleges and 
universities (TCUs) in FY 2012. This funding was dedicated to four activities: (1) 
improving and strengthening the academic quality, institutional management, and 
fiscal stability of TCUs; (2) grants and loan assistance authorized under Title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) to help TCU students pay for college; (3) 
grants to prepare and train APANs to serve as teachers and education professionals; 
and, (4) grants to Federally recognized Indian tribes, tribal organizations, Alaska 
Native entities, and eligible BIE-funded schools to improve career and technical edu- 
cation (GTE) programs for APANs. 

• NACIE’s prioritization of early childhood education. The Department has en- 
sured that tribes and Indian organizations are eligible early-learning providers in 
the upcoming competition for Preschool Development Grants . We intend for high- 
quality preschool programs to be located in regionally diverse communities or con- 
sortia of communities in cities, towns, counties, neighborhood, districts, and rural 
or tribal areas, with a high level of need or distress as determined by the State. 
Programs must use early learning standards that are developmentally, culturally, 
and linguistically appropriate. Our intention is that programs serving Indian chil- 
dren would support native or home languages. 

• NACIE’s recommendation that the Department place a high priority on improv- 
ing technical assistance to Indian Country. ED’s OIE provided approximately 
$993,000 in FY 2012 funds to three Regional Comprehensive Centers to improve 
outcomes for AI/AN students by providing technical assistance to State edu- 
cational agencies (SEAs). This support will amount to nearly $5 million in tech- 
nical assistance services, including working with States to help them gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the issues and challenges facing AI/AN students, building 
cultural competency among staff, and delivering instruction that is culturally 
appropriate for students. ED also continues to partner with the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, the largest member organization of AI/AN educators 
and advocates in the country, to deliver high-quality technical assistance during 
their annual convention. The fourth annual ED Technical Assistance Day, 
“Strong Partnerships, Successful Students,” brought over 300 APAN educators 
and advocates together with ED Senior Officials and program staff to engage 
on the Administration’s reform agenda, initiatives, programs, and funds avail- 
able to support AI/AN students. 

• NACIE’s priority regarding the advancement of intergovernmental collaboration. 
Interior Secretary Sally Jewell and Education Secretary Arne Duncan have con- 
vened an American Indian Education Study Group (Study Group), which is 
charged with finding solutions to the challenges faced by BIE-funded schools. 
Since September 2013, the Study Group has developed a draft framework for 
education reform and conducted numerous listening sessions with tribal leaders 
and representatives throughout Indian Country to determine how to build the 
capacity of tribes to operate high-performing schools that ensure that all BIE 
students are well-prepared for college, careers, and tribal and global citizenship. 
In response to the many insightful comments presented at the listening ses- 
sions, the Study Group developed and released a draft framework based on four 
pillars of educational reform: (1) Effective Teachers and Principals — Help Tribes 
identify, recruit, retain, and empower diverse, highly effective teachers and 
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principals to maximize achievement in all tribally controlled schools; (2) Agile 
Organizational Environment — Build responsive organizations that provide re- 
sources, direction, and services to Tribes so they can help their students attain 
high-levels of student achievement; (3) Budget Aligned to Capacity Building — 
Develop a budget that is aligned to, and supports, BIE’s new mission of tribal 
capacity-building and scaling up best practices; and 4) Comprehensive Support 
Through Partnerships — Foster parental, community, and organizational part- 
nerships to provide the emotional and social supports BIE students need in 
order to be ready to learn. In April and May of 2014, the Secretaries conducted 
consultation on the draft framework and provided tribal leaders with an update 
on the work of the Study Group. The Secretaries are reviewing the rec- 
ommendations from these consultations. 

With regard to public schools serving Indian students, see “NACIE’s priority to 
raise the profile of Indian education,” above, for discussion of recent interagency ef- 
forts. 

Question 4. An overarching concern from Native education advocates is the need 
to elevate Indian education issues. The President has sanctioned numerous Advisory 
Councils for other minority groups, yet the data indicates that Native students are 
the lowest performing group served in our public schools. How is the White House 
Initiative working to elevate NACIE’s work in the Department of Education so the 
Secretary and President use them as a resource for public education and Native 
education issues? 

Answer. In addition to other responsibilities, NACIE serves as the advisory coun- 
cil to the Initiative, in accordance with Section 5(a) of EO 13592. The Initiative has 
taken a number of significant steps to directly and indirectly engage with NACIE 
to implement EO 13592. The Initiative has worked closely with NACIE, and with 
the Office of Indian Education within the Department, with other Federal agencies 
and offices, especially with DoI/BIE and HHS, and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to help ensure AI/AN participation in the development and implementation of 
key Administration priorities. 

The President’s Interagency Working Group on Indian Education has also brought 
together Senior Administration Officials from 29 federal agencies to implement the 
President’s Executive Order. The development of the Federal agencies’ two-part, 4- 
year plans is under way and will focus on the agencies’ efforts to help expand edu- 
cational opportunities and improve educational outcomes for all AI/AN students. We 
look forward to providing you these plans when they are completed. 

Question 4a. What structural changes within the Department of Education are 
being made to make Indian students a higher priority? 

Answer. The establishment of the 2012 MOA with DOI has elevated the edu- 
cational issues regarding Indian students within ED. Based on the MOA, we have 
established a Joint Committee on Indian Education, consisting of high-level officials 
from DOI and ED and additional subcommittee members, which includes tribal 
leaders from the Tribal Education Budget Council. We have established structured 
committee meetings that meet at least quarterly to work on the goals and specific 
activities designed to reach the stated goals to improve Indian education. The goals 
address several major areas that will also strengthen the relationship between ED 
and BIE to help improve primary, secondary, and postsecondary education for AI/ 
AN children and young adults. 

Major areas addressed by the goals include: increasing educational opportunities 
and educational outcomes of AI/AN students; enhancing tribal sovereignty to build 
the capacity of tribal education agencies (TEAs); streamlining the agreement process 
for educational studies conducted on tribal lands; partnerships to help increase stu- 
dents completing college; and expanding and merging databases between ED and 
BIE to share and implement best practices. Currently, the subcommittees are work- 
ing on clarifying the goals and developing long- and short-term solutions. After the 
subcommittees complete this work, a final report will be developed and submitted 
to the Secretaries for further action, which will include approval for prioritized im- 
plementation. 

Question 5. The President’s EY 2015 budget slightly increases its support for his- 
torically black colleges and universities to $309 million, while Hispanic-serving in- 
stitutions would receive $207 million. TRIO and GEAR UP would continue at $838 
million and $302 million. In comparison, tribal colleges would only receive $55 mil- 
lion. The Federal Government has a documented trust and treaty responsibility to 
tribes which makes it unique. Tribal colleges play a huge role in ensuring student 
success at four year institutions, as well as assisting parents to obtain their GEDs 
and continue their education, which we know is important to ensuring their children 
succeed academically. How is the White House Initiative working to ensure there 
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is more parity in the President’s budget to better match the support given to other 
minority higher education programs? 

Answer. The FY 2015 request would provide a total of $530 million in competitive 
funding and $255 million in mandatory funding for the programs for minority-serv- 
ing institutions under Titles III and V of the HEA. The President recognizes that 
the colleges that participate in these programs, including tribal colleges, play a 
unique and vital role in providing higher education opportunity to institutions that 
enroll a large proportion of minority and disadvantaged students. However, due to 
current budgetary constraints, the fiscal year 2015 request would maintain discre- 
tionary funding at the fiscal year 2014 level for these programs. The President’s fis- 
cal year 2015 budget request for the Title IIIATitle V minority-serving institutions 
programs includes an increase because fiscal year 2014 funding for the mandatory 
programs (mostly Titles III and V programs) reflected the 7.2 percent sequester that 
went into effect on October 1, 2013, pursuant to the Budget Control Act of 2011 
(P.L. 112-25). The 2015 President’s Budget does not reflect a sequester for these 
programs, resulting in a small increase in funding over the 2014 mandatory levels. 

The FY 2015 request for discretionary funding for the vast majority of Higher 
Education programs, including the Federal TRIO Programs and Gaining Early 
Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP), is the same as 
provided by Congress in the FY 2014 appropriation. The TRIO and GEAR UP pro- 
grams, for which Tribal Colleges are eligible, collectively serve and assist hundreds 
of thousands of low-income individuals, first-generation college students to help 
them prepare for, enter, and complete college and graduate studies. In EY 2013, fif- 
teen Tribal Colleges and Universities received support from the TRIO programs and 
the GEAR UP program totaling approximately $4 million. 

The 2015 request for ED’s Higher Education Programs supports programs that 
help achieve the President’s goal that, by 2020, America will once again have the 
highest proportion of college graduates in the world. To support this goal, the re- 
quest includes a number of grant initiatives to improve affordability, quality, and 
success in postsecondary education that Tribal Colleges would be eligible to apply 
for, including: the First in the World fund, which would make competitive awards 
to institutions of higher education to encourage innovation; College Success Grants 
for Minority-Serving Institutions and Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
which would be made available through competitive grants to support implementa- 
tion of sustainable strategies for reducing costs and improving outcomes for stu- 
dents; and the College Opportunity and Graduation Bonus that would reward col- 
leges that successfully enroll and graduate a significant number of low- and mod- 
erate-income students on time and that would encourage all institutions to improve 
performance. Tribal colleges or universities would also Be eligible for funds in States 
that receive grants under the Administration’s proposed State Higher Education 
Performance Fund to support, reform, and improve the performance of their public 
higher education systems. 

In FY 2015, the White House Initiative on American Indian and Alaska Native 
Education will continue to coordinate with the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education and the White House Council on Native American Affairs; assist the De- 
partment as liaison between the executive branch and the tribal colleges; and work 
with other Federal agencies, as well as other public and private partners, to 
strengthen the capacity of these institutions, which we regard as vital in providing 
higher education opportunity to these institutions. 

Question 5a. United Tribes Technical College (UTTC) is one of two tribal technical 
colleges authorized and funded under Title V of the Tribal College Act to provide 
postsecondary career and technical education. UTTC provides comprehensive edu- 
cation and training programs to Indian students from more than 75 tribes. For sev- 
eral years, UTTC has sought forward funding of its programs to bring it on par with 
the other tribal colleges nationwide that received forward funding, at the Adminis- 
tration’s request, in fiscal year 2010. What steps will the Administration take to 
make sure UTTC is forward funded like the other tribal colleges? 

Answer. The Department has not requested forward funding for the Tribally Con- 
trolled Postsecondary Career and Technical Institutions (TCPCTI) program, author- 
ized under Section 117 of the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical Education Act, 
because the timing of the forward-funded appropriation and corresponding awards 
under the Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) is similar to the timing of the appro- 
priations for Department of Education’s Section 117 program. For example, FY 2014 
current funding for Section 117 recipients, which provides funds for the 2014—15 
school year, became available on October 1, 2013, well in advance of the 2014-15 
school year. The 2014 forward funding for the BIE tribal colleges, which is also for 
the 2014-15 school year, will become available on July 1, 2014, and awarded to re- 
cipients before the school year starts. 
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The key factor in determining the TCPCTI award schedule is the statutory re- 
quirement to partially base award amounts on the most recent school year’s Indian 
student counts. For example, to determine how much funding each grantee would 
receive from the FY 2014 appropriation to carry out activities during school year 
2014-15, we must use Indian student counts based on summer, fall, spring, and 
continuing education enrollment from school year 2013-14 to make FY 2014 awards 
for the 2014-15 school year. Generally, the Department requests Indian student 
count data from grantees in June. After grantees submit the counts. Department 
staff review the data to determine if there were significant increases or decreases 
and then follow up with the institutions to verify the information. On occasion, the 
institutions have revised their student counts as a result of these follow-up con- 
versations. Once we have final student counts, we run the formula to determine 
grant award amounts. 

In addition, ED regulations require that, before making continuation grant 
awards, the Department must also determine that grantees have made substantial 
progress toward meeting the targets and projected outcomes they proposed in their 
applications, and that they have used funds in a manner that is consistent with 
their approved applications and budgets. We also must negotiate between program 
staff and grantees regarding budgets and uses of funds for the subsequent school 
year. Generally, all of these activities require several weeks of back-and-forth com- 
munications between program staff and the grantees during the summer months 
(again, the process can’t start until we receive updated student counts, which are 
not available until the end of the previous school year), with final grant awards 
made in August or September. 

In recognition of the fact that at least one grantee conducts preliminary school- 
year activities in mid-summer (before final grant awards are made), we often make 
partial grant awards to the grantees earlier in the summer to assist them in car- 
r3dng out these early school-year activities. 

Question 6. In your written testimony you highlight the President’s grant funding 
initiatives. I support the concept of rewarding high performance but oftentimes low 
performing schools are low performing simply because they lack resources. These 
low performing schools in North Dakota often have high percentage of Native stu- 
dents and are in remote areas so they do not have the resources to put together 
competitive grant applications. What is the White House Initiative doing to expand 
formula-funded programming to target areas of the country with the highest need? 

Answer. The Administration firmly believes that all children deserve a world-class 
education, regardless of their race, ethnicity, disability, native language, income 
level, or Zip Code. The focus should be on schools and students who are at risk, and 
on meaningful reforms that will help these students succeed. Historically, the Fed- 
eral role in education has been to provide funding for students who need it most, 
and the fiscal year 2015 budget continues to protect the formula funding that sup- 
ports millions of disadvantaged and vulnerable learners throughout the country, in- 
cluding Indian students receiving support through Title VII, Part A of the ESEA. 
Title VII provides formula grants to over 1300 LEAs (as well as BIE-funded tribally- 
controlled schools, and some tribes that apply in lieu of the LEA) in their efforts 
to reform elementary and secondary school programs that serve Indian students. 
The Office of Indian Education (OIE) has implemented recent changes to this for- 
mula grant program that emphasize the use of funds for culturally-responsive edu- 
cation practices and local coordination among federally-funded education programs 
in schools for the benefit of Indian students. 

The lion’s share of the FY 2015 budget request for K-12 programs-nearly 90 per- 
cent of K-12 discretionary spending-goes to formula funds. At the same time, com- 
petitive funds can drive positive change and there is a role for competitive funding 
in education reform. The Department can target specific areas and reforms through 
competitive awards that support State and school district reforms, which will also 
help them, and other States and districts, use their formula funds more effectively 
for kids. 

Question 7. The KIDS COUNT® policy report. Race for Results: Building a Path 
to Opportunity for All Children report makes four policy recommendations to help 
ensure that all children and their families, independent of race and ethnicity, 
achieve their full potential. The report suggests we need to: (1) Gather and analyze 
racial and ethnic data; (2) Use data to target investments; (3) Develop and imple- 
ment promising and proven programs/practices; and (4) Connect vulnerable groups 
to new jobs and opportunities. How does the White House Initiative use this kind 
of report to advocate for developing programs which follow these kinds of rec- 
ommendations? 
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Answer. The Department considers input and policy recommendations, such as 
those recommended by the KIDS COUNT policy report, from a broad range of stake- 
holders in developing programs. These take the form of reports and policy briefs, 
public comments on blog posts, letters and e-mails, public testimony, and meetings. 
In developing programs, we use various communication tools to publicly encourage 
all interested parties to submit opinions, ideas, suggestions, and comments per- 
taining to a particular program. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
William Mendoza 

Question 1. We are concerned about the lack of AN/AI teachers prepared and able 
to be hired and retained, especially by LEAs with large AN/AI student populations. 
Do you have any estimates on the proportion of AN/AI teachers compared with AN/ 
AI pupils in public schools in states with high AN/AI populations? 

Answer. We have very limited data on the proportion of AI/AN teachers in 12 se- 
lected states with relatively high AI/AN enrollments. In those states, the proportion 
of AI/AN students averages 4.8 percent, and the proportion of AI/AN teachers aver- 
ages 1.8 percent. Please see table provided separately. 

Question 2. What are the Administration’s efforts to strengthen the pipeline for 
AN/AI teachers to be recruited by public schools? 

Answer. In our 2010 proposal for reauthorizing the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA), we envisioned continuation of formula and competitive 
grants to provide strong support to help meet the unique needs of AI/AN students. 
The Department’s proposal would provide greater flexibility in the use of funds to 
carry out programs such as Native language immersion and Native language res- 
toration programs, as well as to develop tribal specific standards and assessments. 
The proposal would also improve access to funds for Indian tribes under other ESEA 
programs, and would recognize and strengthen the role of tribal education depart- 
ments in coordinating and implementing services and programs for Indian students 
within their jurisdictions. However, because the ESEA has not been reauthorized, 
our vision for improving AI/AN programs through greater flexibility and access to 
funds has not come to fruition. 

The Office of Indian Education (OIE), in the Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (OESE), administers Indian Education Professional Development (PD) 
Grants under Title VII-A-2 of the ESEA. The purpose of the PD grant program is 
to prepare and train American Indian/Alaska Native (AI/AN) professionals to in- 
crease the number of qualified individuals in professions that serve AI/AN popu- 
lations across the United States, primarily as teachers, school administrators, teach- 
er aides, language instructors, and ancillary education personnel. OIE awards 
grants to institutions of higher education that then provide supplemental funding 
and support to undergraduate and graduate students who are pursuing degrees and/ 
or certificates in education. The participants who accept funding and training under 
this program must perform work that benefits Native people, and is related to their 
training, or repay the assistance. 

The Department is in the initial stage of rulemaking, and has consulted to amend 
the current regulations for the PD program. The Department consulted with AI/AN 
tribes to better understand specific barriers that affect teacher recruitment and 
preparation. The feedback that the Department received through consultation is 
currently informing the rulemaking for this program. For example, the Department 
learned that providing more information about the “payback” requirements would 
help prospective participants make more informed decisions about participating in 
the program. The Department will provide the Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to 
the committee as soon as it is publicly available. 

Question 2a. How successful are the loan repayment programs? 

Answer. For OIE’s PD program, the Department developed a web-based data col- 
lection system to track and monitor participants’ compliance with the work-related 
payback requirement, facilitate grantee reporting of student training costs, and cap- 
ture data required by the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 
(GPRA). This system collects real-time data from the field that provides the Depart- 
ment with an opportunity to identify ways to provide more timely and relevant tech- 
nical assistance, which is expected to improve grantee performance. A link to the 
new PD payback system is included here: https: U pdp.ed.gov ! OIE ! . Regarding the 
success of the PD program, see the statistics below. 

i. How many teachers does it incentivize? 
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Answer. Over the past five years of the PD program: 40 grants were awarded; 100 
percent of participants who exited or completed their program of study are com- 
pleting the required payback; 44 percent of participants (148) who have exited or 
completed their program of study are completing or have completed a work-related 
payback. 

ii.Is the funding fully spent every year? 

Answer. Yes, all funds appropriated for this program were obligated to grantees. 

Question 2b. What suggestions do you have to bolster this program or other efforts 
to increase the preparation of AN/AI teachers for public schools? 

Answer. As explained above, the Department is engaging in rulemaking to further 
strengthen OIE’s PD program and help more participants find jobs in schools serv- 
ing Indian children. In addition, as stated above, the Department, in its 2010 pro- 
posal for reauthorizing the ESEA, proposed continuation of both formula and com- 
petitive grants to provide strong support to help meet the unique needs of AI/AN 
students. The Department’s proposal would provide greater flexibility in the use of 
funds to carry out programs such as Native language immersion and Native lan- 
guage restoration programs, as well as to develop tribal-specific standards and as- 
sessments. The proposal would also improve access to funds for Indian tribes under 
other ESEA programs, and would recognize and strengthen the role of tribal edu- 
cation departments in coordinating and implementing services and programs for In- 
dian students within their jurisdictions. 

Question 3. What else can the Administration do to help LEAs on/near reserva- 
tions recruit and retain teachers? 

Answer. In addition to the discretionary grant program described above, the In- 
dian Education Formula Grants to Local Educational Agencies (LEAs) program, au- 
thorized by Title VII of the ESEA, provides grants to over 1,300 local educational 
agencies (as well as BIE-funded tribally controlled schools, and some tribes that 
apply in lieu of the LEA) in their efforts to reform elementary and secondary school 
programs that serve Indian students. All grantees are required to provide any need- 
ed professional development to ensure that teachers and other school professionals 
who are new to the Indian community are prepared to work with Indian children, 
and that all teachers who will be involved in programs assisted by the grant have 
been properly trained to carry out those programs. Some examples of the types of 
professional development that have been funded by Title VII include integrating In- 
dian-specific content into the general curriculum, Indian Education-specific PD (e.g. 
instruction in specific language or Indian curricula), and cultural awareness edu- 
cation and sensitivity training. 

The Department also administers the Title II, Part A program, the purpose of 
which is to improve the academic achievement of all students by helping schools and 
districts improve teacher and principal quality and to ensure that all teachers are 
highly qualified. Through the program, State and local educational agencies (SEAs 
and LEAs), and State agencies for higher education (SAHEs) receive funds on a for- 
mula basis. Eligible partnerships consisting of high-need LEAs and institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) receive funds that are competitively awarded by the SAKE. 
While these funds can be used to support preparation of APAN teachers for public 
schools, the programs do not target any particular group of teachers and funds are 
not designed to support teacher preparation programs. The focus is on supporting 
all classroom teachers, particularly teachers who are not deemed highly qualified. 
However, the BIE receives funds for the Title II, Part A program and carries out 
activities consistent with the goals of the program, targeting teachers in BIE-funded 
schools. 

The Teacher Incentive Fund (TIF) is another program designed to support teach- 
ers. One of the key features of the TIF program is to take teachers who may be 
effective and move them to being identified as highly effective by supporting them 
with professional development, and teaching in high-need schools. There are TIF 
projects, such as the grant awarded to the Maricopa (AZ) County Education Service 
Agency, that help support teachers of AI/AN students. 

In addition to teacher-related programs administered by OESE , the Office of Spe- 
cial Education Programs (OSEP) funds discretionary grants through its Personnel 
Development Program (PDP) to prepare personnel for careers in the field of special 
education, early childhood, and related services. These PDP grants pay for tuition, 
fees, and books, for example, to help ensure that students complete the program. 
In a recent Fiscal Year, 82 American Indian or Alaska Native scholars were enrolled 
in OSEP-funded programs that lead to degrees (bachelor’s through doctoral levels) 
and/or certification or licensure. 

Question 4. What is the Administration doing to disseminate best practices so that 
LEAs serving AN/AI students can benefit from successful approaches elsewhere? 
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Answer. The Department supports a network of regional comprehensive and con- 
tent centers that are committed to supporting the technical and information needs 
of SEAs and LEAs in the dissemination of best practices, including SEAs and LEAs 
serving AI/AN educators and students. The Center on Great Teachers and Leaders 
(GTL Center), a federally supported content center, is based at the American Insti- 
tutes for Research and funded through a cooperative agreement by ED’s Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education. The GTL Center is dedicated to supporting 
State education leaders in their efforts to grow and retain great teachers and lead- 
ers for all students. The GTL Center continues the work of the National Com- 
prehensive Center for Teacher Quality (TQ Center) and expands its focus to provide 
technical assistance and on-line resources designed to build systems that: 

• Support the implementation of college and career standards; 

• Ensure the equitable distribution of effective teachers and leaders; 

• Recruit, retain, reward, and support effective educators; 

• Develop coherent human capital management systems; 

• Create safe academic environments that increase student learning through posi- 
tive behavior management and appropriate discipline; and, 

• Use data to guide professional development and improve instruction. 

For the past 11 years. Tribal Colleges and Universities and other institutions with 
high American Indian enrollments have been a priority for the Monarch Technical 
Assistance Center funded by OSEP. The goal has been to create new programs, 
strengthen existing programs, add specialized strands, facilitate collaborations 
among 2-year and 4-year institutions, and design program structures that will bol- 
ster recruitment and retention of American Indian students who seek degrees and 
certification to teach children and youth with disabilities in their home commu- 
nities. 

Specific foci of the Monarch Center’s technical assistance to Tribal Colleges and 
Universities include: 

• Preparation for approval by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE); 

• Development of new elementary education/early childhood education program 
including program design, state approval process, course design, and practicum 
site development; 

• Facilitation of articulation agreements between 2-year and 4-year colleges/uni- 
versities; 

• Creation of a para-educator program to prepare for serving individuals with dis- 
abilities; 

• Establishing a licensure program that previously depended on outside non-Trib- 
al college for enrollment; 

• Provision of leadership and facilitating a process toward creation of a Tribal 
Colleges and Universities Consortium (TCUC) for Teacher Education that will 
facilitate intercampus collaboration 

The Monarch Center has serviced 17 Tribal Colleges and Universities and 1 Alas- 
ka Native IHE. 

Finally, the RESPECT Initiative, captured in the RESPECT Blueprint for Trans- 
forming Teaching, seeks to work with educators to rebuild the teaching profession 
along the entire spectrum of recruitment, preparation, professional development, 
compensation, and retention by advocating a higher bar for entry into the field, the 
establishment of more excellent teacher-training programs, and the development of 
meaningful career-advancement opportunities that offer competitive compensation 
and opportunities for increasingly impactful roles and responsibilities. The goal is 
to establish a teaching profession — including teachers on or near reservations — that 
is prepared and empowered to help our students meet the demands of the 21st Cen- 
tury. 

Over the past four years, this Administration has begun la3dng the foundation for 
RESPECT, including by making some progress on the seven critical elements set 
forth in the Blueprint. To more fully realize the RESPECT vision, the President has 
proposed $5 billion in one-time 2015 mandatory funds to provide targeted support 
for teachers and school leaders by improving preparation and early career assist- 
ance, giving teachers and leaders opportunities to develop and advance as they lead 
the transition to college- and career-ready standards, and ensuring that teachers 
have a supportive work environment built around shared collaboration. This request 
would support up to 1,000 grants to States and districts to invest in needed im- 
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provements to the education profession, reaching up to 1.6 million teachers. We 
have held hundreds of conversations with thousands of educators on how they can 
implement RESPECT-like changes in their local contexts and provided capacity- 
building resources via www.ed.gov ! teaching. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Lisa Murkowski to 
William Mendoza 

Question 1. Many tribal organizations in Alaska have contacted me in frustration 
because, despite working with tribal children in the public schools, they are often 
unable to get the district to share the students’ data with them. I am told that the 
Department has provided guidance to districts that they may provide student data 
to tribes in such circumstances. Has the Department considered offering stronger 
guidance, or promulgating regulations that would require districts to do so? If not, 
why not? 

Answer. Section 444 of the General Education Provisions Act (commonly known 
as the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA)” does not require edu- 
cational agencies or institutions to disclose students’ education records to others 
(and permits them to do so only under certain specific circumstances), and the De- 
partment cannot require districts to disclose education records under FERPA. In- 
stead, FERPA generally permits educational agencies and institutions to disclose 
student’s education records to others only if the educational agencies and institu- 
tions obtain the written consent of eligible students or their parents to do so, unless 
an exception to the general requirement of consent applies. FERPA applies to edu- 
cational agencies and institutions that receive funds under any program adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Education. When a student reaches 18 years of age or at- 
tends a postsecondary institution, the student becomes an “eligible student” and all 
FERPA rights transfer from the parents to the student. 

In the preamble to the December 2, 2011, Federal Register notice that revised the 
FERPA regulations, the Department addressed a number of FERPA issues relevant 
to tribal organizations. The Notice referenced the agreement between the DOI and 
ED concerning transfers of funds under the ESEA. Under that agreement, ED treats 
the BIE as a “State educational agency” (SEA) for monitoring and compliance pur- 
poses, and each BIE school is treated as an LEA. The Department further indicated 
in the 2011 Notice that we similarly would treat BIE schools as “educational agen- 
cies or institutions” under FERPA and would treat the BIE as a “State or local edu- 
cational authority” under FERPA. Further, we indicated that we did not consider 
TEAs to be a “State or local educational authority” under FERPA. The Department 
also explained that, because we had not proposed to define the term “State and local 
educational authorities” in the Notice of Proposed Rulemaking, we declined to regu- 
late on this without providing the public with notice and the opportunity to com- 
ment. 

The Department, however, implemented a significant change that impacts tribal 
organizations in the Department’s 2011 amendment to the FERPA regulations. The 
Department interpreted the audit and evaluation exception to consent in FERPA to 
permit State and local educational authorities, such as SEAs and LEAs, to designate 
as their “authorized representative” any individual or entity to assist in the audit 
or evaluation of Federal- or State-supported education programs, as long as certain 
conditions are met. Accordingly, an SEA or LEA that would like to work with a TEA 
to audit or evaluate the effectiveness of a Federal- or State-supported education pro- 
gram may do so and disclose education records to the TEA serving as the SEA’s or 
LEA’s “authorized representative” under the “audit and evaluation” exception to 
consent in FERPA. The parties would be required to enter into a written agreement 
that stipulates, in part, that the TEA may use any PH from education records only 
for the purpose of the audit or evaluation, must protect the PH from further disclo- 
sure, and must destroy the PII when it is no longer needed for the purpose for 
which it was disclosed. 

In the most recent Memorandum of Agreement between the Department and the 
BIE (December 3, 2012), the Department agreed to work with SEAs to promote 
greater communication between SEAs and tribes, between SEAs and BIE-funded 
schools, and between tribal governments and BIE-funded schools concerning tribal 
access to education records of students who are tribal members, consistent with 
FERPA and other privacy protections. The Department agreed to communicate that: 
FERPA does not prohibit data-sharing with tribes or TEAs if required steps and 
safeguards are followed; while FERPA generally prohibits the disclosure of PII from 
students’ education records without parental consent, an LEA or SEA may release 
information on students to a tribe or TEA in non-personally identifiable form; and 
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an LEA or an SEA may designate an Indian tribe or TEA as its authorized rep- 
resentative to audit or evaluate Federal or State-supported education programs, 
under the conditions set forth in the Department’s FERPA regulations, (see 34 CFR 
§§99.3, 99.31(a)(3), 99.35). The BIE similarly agreed to work to promote greater 
communication between BIE-operated schools and tribes concerning tribal access to 
the education records of students who are tribal members. 

The Department has conducted several public information sessions that address 
these FERPA-tribal issues. At the annual National Indian Education Association 
conference, which grantees of the Department’s Indian Education formula grants at- 
tend, the Department sponsors a series of workshops though video-teleconference 
with presenters from the Department. For the last several years, the Department’s 
Family Compliance Office (FPCO) has presented by teleconference a Q/A session on 
FERPA. In addition, on March 20, 2014, the Department conducted a webinar on 
FERPA specifically for State Tribal Educational Partnership (STEP) grantees. Dur- 
ing the webinar, which was attended by representatives of tribes, school districts, 
and States, the FPCO addressed the various ways in which school districts or states 
can share data on tribal students consistent with FERPA. 

The Department also addressed data sharing with TEAs under FERPA in the 
STEP Grant competition FY 2012 Frequently Asked Questions, available at: http:! I 
www2.ed.gov I programs I step I faq.html#9. The Department’s Office of Indian Edu- 
cation (OIE), working with the FPCO, also plans to issue further guidance to De- 
partment grantees regarding options for data-sharing with tribal entities under 
FERPA. 

Question 2. Why does the Department house Title VII Part A Indian Education 
program staff in the Office of Indian Education and Title VII Part C Alaska Native 
Educational Equity Program (ANEP) staff in the Office of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education? If the Department has decided not to locate ANEP program staff 
under OIE, please explain why. 

Answer. The Alaska Native Education Program (ANEP), authorized under Title 
VII, Part C of the ESEA is administered by the Academic Improvement and Teacher 
Quality (AITQ) section of the Department’s Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (OESE). The Office of Indian Education (OIE) is also located in OESE. 
The Department is committed to administering programs in as seamless a manner 
as possible while, at the same time, working together to continually improve cross- 
program coordination, collaboration, and overall program effectiveness. For example, 
the policy decisionmaking process for all Indian education programs authorized 
under Title VII of the ESEA includes an inter- and intra-program staff team with 
representatives from the WHIAIANE, the OIE, and staff who administer the ANEP 
and the Native Hawaiian program. 

Question 3. Neither the 2011 National Indian Education Study nor the recently 
released Office of Civil Rights data breaks out the data for Alaska Native students 
as distinct from the American Indian/Alaska Native subgroup. Does the Department 
have plans to change that? If so, please describe them. 

Answer. The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) is responsible for estab- 
lishing government-wide standards for reporting data by race and ethnicity. In 
1997, 0MB published revised standards for the collection of data on race and eth- 
nicity. In accordance with these standards, the Department published final guidance 
in the Federal Register on October 19, 2007 on the collection and reporting of racial 
and ethnic data by educational institutions and other grantees. 'The 2007 Final 
Guidance applies to all major Department of Education data collections, including 
the Civil Rights Data Collection. 

One of the data categories included in the Department’s 2007 Final Guidance is 
the category of American Indian/Alaska Native. The Department’s 2007 Guidance 
did not provide for separate reporting for Alaska Native students. Therefore, the 
Civil Rights Data Collection collects data on the combined category of American In- 
dian/Alaska Native and does not collect separate data for Alaska Natives. 

The first year for full implementation of the requirements of the 2007 Final Guid- 
ance was the 2011-2012 school year. This gave States and school districts time to 
implement the necessary changes to their data-collection and recordkeeping sys- 
tems. 

Ultimately, the Department’s final requirements aim to strike the balance be- 
tween minimizing the burden for local education agencies while also ensuring the 
availability of high-quality racial and ethnic data for carrying out the Department’s 
responsibilities in areas including civil rights enforcement, program monitoring, the 
identification and placement of students in special education, research and statis- 
tical analysis, and accountability for student achievement. We are not planning to 
change the guidance at this time. However, so long as they can still aggregate the 
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data into the format required by ED, schools districts and States already have the 
flexibility to collect racial and ethnic data on sub-categories of students to better 
meet the needs of their local communities. 

Question 4. In your written testimony, you noted that since the President signed 
Executive Order 13592, the following actions have occurred: the White House Initia- 
tive on American Indian and Alaska Native Education was formed and has engaged 
in Listening Sessions with tribes. The President’s Interagency Working Group on In- 
dian Education has been formed and 29 agencies met in 2013 to begin interagency 
implementation of the Executive Order. The Native Languages Working Group was 
formed and is planning a Native American Languages Summit for this June to dis- 
cuss ways to measure successful Native language preservation and acquisition. A 
joint DOLED Committee on Indian Education has been formed, which has developed 
a Memorandum of Understanding to leverage both departments’ expertise. The joint 
Committee has also “started working on developing plans to implement seven spe- 
cific goals and activities”. After the formation of all of these groups, the listening 
sessions, and the work to develop plans and summits, what, specifically, has re- 
sulted that has impacted schools, tribes, and, most importantly, American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students, in public schools across America? 

Answer. In addition to working closely with the Executive Office of the President 
to help ensure AI/AN participation in the development and implementation of key 
Administration priorities, the WHIAIANE coordinates with the Department’s Direc- 
tor of Indian Education on programs administered by the Department and also 
serves as a liaison with other executive branch agencies on ALAN issues and ad- 
vises those agencies on how they might help to promote AI/AN educational opportu- 
nities. 

Through these efforts, the OIE has made several important changes to the appli- 
cation for Title VII formula grants for FY 2014 in order to emphasize the statutory 
requirement that grant funds be used as part of a comprehensive program to meet 
the culturally-related academic needs of Indian students, including the language 
and cultural needs of the children. In 2013, there were approximately 1,300 Title 
VII programs and 500,000 students served nationwide. 

The Interagency Working Group on Indian Education has developed the tools to 
gather information from agencies and is working with agencies to develop and sub- 
mit their Federal agency plans. Each agency’s plan includes annual performance in- 
dicators and appropriate measurable objectives with which the agency will measure 
its success as well as information on how the agency intends to increase the capac- 
ity of educational agencies and institutions, including public schools and tribal col- 
leges and universities, to deliver high-quality education and related social services 
to all AI/AN students. 

To gather the information needed to achieve the seven goals of the MOA, the 
Joint Committee created an assessment document that was disseminated through- 
out all three agencies. We have received responses to the assessment document and 
have begun to review the information. 

In addition to the Native Language Summit, the Native Language Workgroup 
(NLW) has developed a resource assessment document to gather information from 
federal agencies to identify barriers, levers, and best practices within each agency 
that will help the Federal agencies further the goals described in the MOA. These 
findings are being reviewed and will be used to replicate successful programs, imple- 
ment quality-improvement efforts, and disseminate information and provide tech- 
nical assistance to Federal, State, and tribal governments; schools; or other entities 
carrying out Native language activities. 

The NLW is identifying research that explores educational attainment and Native 
language retention and/or revitalization and is reviewing current training and tech- 
nical assistance related to Native language preservation and maintenance. The 
NLW is gathering data about effective or exemplary Native language instruction, 
both in terms of the administration of funds and programs, as well as program im- 
pact on educational achievement. 

Also, the Office of Postsecondary Education has included an Invitational Priority 
to support activities that strengthen Native language preservation and revitaliza- 
tion in institutions of higher education in the Title III Alaska Native and Native 
Hawaiian-Serving Institutions 2014 grant competition. 

Consistent with the President’s ESEA reauthorization blueprint, a pilot competi- 
tion was designed to increase the role of TEAs in meeting the educational needs of 
students attending public schools on tribal reservations. The State Tribal Education 
Program (STEP) is the result of this effort. Through ED’s Investing in Innovation 
program, the Parents as Teachers National Center replicated a program called 
BabyFAGE. The evidence-supported, home-based service of the successful Family 
and Child Education (FACE) program serves approximately 1,000 children annually 
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over the five-year grant in 22 BIE-funded schools. In year three, nearly 900 families 
were served by parent educators at the 22 BIE sites through home visitations where 
children received books and annual health screenings. 

Question 5. You referenced the National Advisory Council on Indian Education in 
your written testimony as playing “a vital role in how we address the unique needs 
of Al/AN students.” Please describe which NACIE recommendations have been 
adopted or otherwise acted upon and which recommendations have been either been 
rejected or not acted upon during this Administration. 

Answer. Please see the response above to question 3 from Senator Heitkamp 

Question 6. You noted in your testimony that the President has requested funding 
for a number of new programs, including Race to the Top Equity and Opportunity, 
College Success Grants for Minority-Serving Institutions Initiative, and First in the 
World. You also spoke about Impact Aid, Title VII and Title II programs that serve 
American Indian and Alaska Native students. The Committee has been informed by 
witnesses at today’s hearing of the importance of Impact Aid funding in schools’ ef- 
forts to improve American Indian and Alaska Native students’ outcomes. Yet, the 
President has proposed to flat fund Impact Aid Basic Support Payments, Payments 
for Students with Disabilities, Facilities Maintenance, and Construction in FY15. 
Which of the proposed new programs could be put aside in order to increase funds 
for Impact Aid and other Title programs that have been shown to be so important 
to serving Native students? 

Answer. The President’s Budget Request reflects the Administration’s best effort 
to balance existing commitments with support for innovation aimed at addressing 
gaps in current Federal education programs. We continue to believe that Congress 
should fund our proposed Race to the Top incentives that target the many inequities 
in educational opportunity identified by the Equity Commission and amplified in re- 
cent data from the Civil Rights Data Collection, the related expansion of support 
for minority-serving institutions, and First in the World efforts to improve postsec- 
ondary outcomes through increased emphasis on college affordability and comple- 
tion. We also believe that each of these initiatives holds the potential to deliver ben- 
efits for American Indian and Alaska Native students. 

Attachments 
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THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OFEDUCATION'S CONSULTATION AND 
COORDINATION PROCESS WITH INDIAN TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS UNDER 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 13175 

T. InLitKiuclion : Executive Order 1317S (“Consultatiou and CooidiuatioQ with Indian 
Tribal Governments") provides that each Federal agency must have an ‘'accountable 
process” to ensure regular and meaningful consultation and collaboration with Indian tribal 
goveraniEulB or their representative organizations m the development of “'regul^ory 
pciieics that have tribal implications." “Policies that have tribal implications," “Indian 
tribe," and “tribal officials” are defined in section 1 of the Executive Order as follows: 

"Policies thathave tribal implications" refers to regulations, 
legislative comments or proposed legislation, and other policy 
statements or actions that have subEtantial direct effects on one or 
more Indian tribes, on the relationship between the Federal Oovemment 
and Indian tiibes, or on the distribution ofpowa: and responsibilities 
between the Federal Governmem and Indian tribes. 

"Indian tribe" means ^ Indian or Alaska Native tribe, band, 
nation, pueblo, villago, or eommunily that the Secretary of the Interior 
acknowledges to esdst as an Infflan tribe pursuant to the FedErally 
Recogjiized Indian Tribe List Act of 1 994, 25 U.S.C. 479a. 

‘Tribal officials" means elected or duly appointed rrfficials of 
Indian tribal pvcnmients or authorised intertribal orgmuzclicns. 

The United States has a unique legal relationship with Indian tribal governments as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States, treaties, statutes, Executive Orders, and court 
deci sions. Since the formation, of the Union, the United States has reco gnized Indian tri bes 
as domestic dependent nations under its protection. The Federal Government has enacted 
numerous statutes and prormil gated numemtia regulations that establish and define a trust 
relationship with Indian tribes. This policy is consistent with and in furtherance of that 
relationship. 

II. The Deoartmenf s Consullatitin Proce.ss : The Dcpartineiit of Education's process is set 
forth below: 

In developing any regulatory policies that the Department determines have “tribal 
implications” as defined in section 1(a) of the Executive Order, the Department will 
implement the following: 

• Notification of consultation ppportunities : The Department will use reasonable 
means to notify interested tribal officials of the opportunities for cousultation, 
including the establisliment of any committees to conduct negotiated ruIemakiBg 
(in cases in which negotiated rolemaking is required by statute or the Department 
determines it is appropriate). The means chosen in particular circumstances will 
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bs decided in order to facilitate meaningful and timely input by Indian tribal 
officials. 

The means of notification will include letters, electronic mail, listservs, Fedgral 
Register notices, notices in other electronic or written publicntions, and other 
available means to commrmicate effectively with tribal officials. 

The Deportment will use ED's Office of Intergovemmenlal and Interagency 
Affairs' listservs, to tlis extent feasible, to notify the national and regional Indian 
organizations of the oppertunities for consultation. 

Whenever possible, the Department will prepare and cireulate a written notice of 
any opportunity for consultation. 

• Consultation : When appropriarte, oonsaltation may include Inviting responses to 
letters, electronic mail messages, listserv communications. Federal Register 
documents, regional hearings, national meetings, and other meetings at which 
opportunities for consultation would be available. The mode of consdtatioiii 
chosen will take into account the goal of meaningful and timely participation and 
infoiraed deoision-maldiig. 

To allow for informed consultation, the Department will, to the extent feasible, 
provide tribal officials with up-to-date information on the Department's activities 
and evMits relevant to Indian tribal govemmects. 

When appropriate, the Department will specifically invite iiqiut firom Indian tribal 
officials in the preamble of any notice of proposed rulemaking (NPRM) for those 
regulations that have tribal implications. 

• Considerations : To thccxtcDtpracfieableaKdpennittedby law, the Department 
will not promulgate any regulations that have significant implications for Indian 
tribal govexnments that either: (1) impose substantial coitplianca costs on Indian 
tribal governments and are not required by statute; or (2) preempt tribal law, 
unless— 


In the case of item (1), funds necessaij’ to pay the direct costs incurred by the 
Indian tribal governments in complying with the Kgulations ate provided by 
the Federal Government or the Department has consulted with Indian tribal 
officials as provided in E.0, 13175; 

In either case, the Department has published, in the final regulations, a 
description of the extent of our prior consultation with Indian tribal officials, 
a summary of the nature of their concerns and our position supporting the 
need to issue the regulations, and a statement of the extent to which the 
concerns of Indian tribal officials have been met; and 
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In either case, the Department has made available to die Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget any written conimimicatioiis submitted to 
the Department by tribal officials concerning the rt^uktions. 

• Consultation Official : The Deputy Assistant Scerctaiy for Policy in the Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education will be ftc Department's tribal consultation 
official and will have principal responsibility for the Department's implementation 
of Executive Order 13175 and these policies. The Deputy Assistant Secretary will 
coordinate the Department's policy on consultation with bidian tribal officials, in 
coordination with the Office of Intergovernmental and Interagency AfTairs and 
other interested offices. 

• Coordination : Program officials, in coordination wlh the Department’s 
consultation official and other offices (such as the Office of the General Counsel) 
as appropriate, shall determine which regulatory and other related policies have 
tribal impUcations, what is the most appropriate method of informing tribal 
officials about the opportunities for consultation, and tlie appropriate mode of 
consultation. 

Tire Department will also consult with the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education as appropriate to help with the implementation of this policy. 

When feasible andhclpftil, the Department will coordinate its consultation efforts 
with other Federal agencies to help ensure proper coordination and lesson 
burdens. 

in. Other Considerations : The Department will act consistently with the provisions of the 
Executive Order. 
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